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This design forms part of the sameseries of drawings by Giuseppe Bibbiena 
as the one previously illustrated and commented upon (see No. V1). As om 
regards their invention, these two semicircular porticoes, in two stories, the 
upper one consisting of arcades supporting triangular and curvilinear gables m 
may be said to mark a degree of absurdity never surpassed, even by the we 
Bibbienas. Borromini, no doubt, would have smiled benevolently at this ta 
gigantic extravaganza, which is quite in his manner and spirit. But gC 
Giuseppe Bibbiena undoubtedly knew every secret of the theatrical designer’s 
craft ; and his influence has to this day remained a vital force. Those 
who remember the ballet, “‘ The Sleeping Princess,” produced by M. 
Diaghileff at the Alhambra some years ago, and the magnificent palatial 
halls which formed such a conspicuous feature of its scenery, will be 
interested to learn that the designer, the late M. Bakst, mentioned, in con- 
versation with the writer of these notes, that he had modelled himself upon th 
the Bibbienas.—[British Museum. ] di 
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ryt 
I RULY the ramifications of economics are intricate and 
manifold, and almost, one is tempted to say, beyond the 
comprehension of man. Here, on the one hand, is Major 
Barnes telling all whom it may concern (and whom, 
indeed, does it not concern ?) that to make good the shortage 
of houses arising from the war, together with the number 
necessary to provide a dwelling for each separate family, and 
to replace unfit and insanitary houses, would have required, 
during the years 1919-1925, 2,339,376 houses (we presume 
he means dwellings), and that the actual number built 
during that period was 504,027; on the other hand we 
have the Builders’ Merchants’ Association giving vent to 
symptoms of acute alarm and uneasiness on account of 
the growing importation of foreign bricks and tiles, and the 
declining demand for those of British manufacture. At any 
rate, one economic line of thought would seem to be shaken 
by these statements : supply and demand do not always 
adjust themselves, but perhaps the argument might be 
advanced that conditions are still far from normal, and that 
it is the restoration of the gold standard in this country (a 
banker’s device, and one never welcomed by the manu- 
facturers) contrasted with the inflation in other countries, 
which is upsetting the normal flow of affairs. 

Be that as it may, it is, to say the least of it, ironical that 
the country should be suffering from such an acute shortage 
of dwellings, a country, moreover, so rich in good brick- 
making earths, while at the same time brickyards cannot 
sell their products. Are there causes for this which can be 
in any way altered ? The Builders’ Merchants’ Federation 
have three suggestions to make, none of which is, in our 
opinion, to be commended. One proposal is for the imposi- 
tion of a special tariff under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act; another is that the Government subsidy should be 
given only to houses which have been constructed with 
materials of which 75 per cent. is British; the third sugges- 
tion is that the Fair Wages Clause should no longer be 
compulsory. The first two suggestions would assuredly 
have the effect of increasing the prices of houses, and they 
must, therefore, be dismissed. The third suggestion is, 
we feel, a retrograde step that would, were it possible to 
take it, be very much resented, and do more harm than 
good. For our own part we cannot but think that a partial 
remedy lies with the Federation itself. For certain com- 
modities, small sales at high prices and restricted output 
may be desirable, desirable that is both as regards profits 
to the manufacturer and service to the community, but 
bricks and tiles are not such commodities; nevertheless, 
the manufacturers adopted that policy in the years imme- 
diately following the war, and it was one of the contributory 
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causes of the collapse of the Addison scheme. We are not 
at all convinced that there has been any change of policy 
in the intervening years; if this be so, it is surely a contribu- 
tory cause to-day of these unpleasant conditions. The 
success of the foreign competitor is due not a little to the 
fact that he can give prompt delivery of large quantities of 
goods. Another contributory cause and one which we 
hesitate to mention, for fear it shall be said that we have 
an axe to grind in so doing, is the difference in the quantity 
of advertising between the distributors of the foreign goods 
and the manufa¢turers of the British goods. Yet another 
contributory cause is, perhaps, to be found in the use of 
obsolete plant. Manufacturers in the past have not been 
over-eager to avail themselves of the most modern apparatus, 
and it will be remembered that England was one of the 
last countries to adopt the Hofmann kiln. These causes, 
taken collectively, may in partwise account for the un- 
pleasant predicament in which British brick and tile makers 
find themselves, and if the foreign competition will bring 
about improvements in these matters, it will not have been 
the unmitigated evil that it is at the moment thought 
to be. 

There is, however, something more fundamental than 
any of these matters which is giving the foreigner an advan- 
tage, and that is the attitude to-day towards work. It is 
possible to suggest many causes for the alarming growth 
of hostility towards work, but the fact remains that so long 
as it exists the happiness and prosperity of the nation, both 
individually and collectively, is lessened. Work evasion 
is not the road to happiness, and those who practise it are 
rarely contented. So long as this attitude persists, however, 
so long as work is evaded or grudgingly performed in 
England, the nation is competing at a disadvantage with 
those countries which have different ideals, and meanwhile 
the housing deficiency will pile itself up, and British manu- 
facturers will suffer. 

This influx of foreign goods, too, must increase unemploy- 
ment, and every additional unemployed person is a burden 
to the community, and his keep is a tax on every commo- 
dity, a tax from which the competing countries, with their 
comparative freedom from unemployment, are immune. 
Thus, slackness leads to unemployment, which gathers 
mass to itself like an impelled snowball, or to change our 
metaphor, gathers velocity like a wheel descending a hill; 
we would that the Church, the State, or the Press could 
put a spoke in it, and then, perhaps, Major Barnes would 
be able to colle¢t a less depressing set of figures, and British 
brick and tile manufacturers would be able to hold their 
own against foreign competition. 
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NEWS AND TOPICS 


It is pleasant to record that the long-drawn-out dispute 
between the Oxford City Council and Christ Church is 
wellnigh ended. At a meeting of the City Council last 
week Alderman Gray stated that an agreement had been 
arrived at between Christ Church and the Property and 
Estates Committee regarding the St. Aldate’s improvement 
scheme. It was decided that the city should agree not to 
build within 20 ft. of its boundary, and that Christ Church 
would also undertake not to build within 20 ft. of its 
boundary on the north. This would afford an opportunity 
of an architectural elevation which would be more pleasing 
than a dead wall, and would give access to more open space 
than if Christ Church and the city built up to their boun- 
daries. The purpose to which the remainder of the site 
will be devoted will be a matter for future decision. 
Although this agreement has to be confirmed by the City 
Council it is now practically assured that a modus vivendi has 
been found. Although there is much to be said for the 
project of opening up a new view of Christ Church, the 
continuity of street lines also has a certain charm, and there 
can be no doubt that Tom Tower looked extraordinarily 
fine with a line of street frontages on either side of it. After 
all, the main fundtion of architecture is to enclose spaces, 
and though here and there Oxford may stand to gain by 
the opening up of new views of ancient buildings, its chief 
distinction lies in the continuity of the long walls which 
join the colleges and their gardens, not only to each other 
but to whatever street buildings happen to be adjacent to 
them. Pull down the garden walls, isolate the colleges from 
each other and from the common thoroughfares, make 
Oxford conform to the ideal of architeétural detachment 
which finds expression in our garden suburbs, and much of 
its charm and distinétion will be gone. 


* * * 


Mr. Manning Robertson has not been long in making his 
reply to the criticisms which Sir Reginald Blomfield passed 
upon his book “‘ Laymen and the New Architecture ” in a 
recent issue of the “‘ Quarterly Review,” and the ‘* London 
Mercury” contains an article in which Mr. Robertson 
takes up his cudgels on behalf of the modernists. I have 
often thought that a very useful purpose would be served if 
some magazine devoted itself entirely to criticizing the 
critics, so that these latter should not be allowed to have 
everything their own way. For criticism, whether it be 
literary criticism published in book form, or whether it 
find its place in current journalism, is an art in itself which 
cannot flourish, unless, like other arts, its practice is subject 
to some kind of critical check. It is true that occasionally 
newspapers consent to publish protests from authors who 
conceive themselves to have been unjustly treated in the 
published reviews upon their works, but it is questionable 
whether the practice is altogether a desirable one, for the 
censure of the critic, if this be necessary, had far better 
come from a third person who is not one of the interested 
parties in the dispute. 

* * * 


In the present case, however, Mr. Manning Robertson 
has put aside the personal aspect of the matter and has 
concentrated his attention upon the task of defending 
In this term, 


not himself but modernist architecture. 


however, he has chosen to include every architectural 
manifestation of the day which meets with his approval, 
no matter what may be the influence or tradition which 
has produced it. Thus he groups in one category, as” if 
such works were homogeneous, Mr. Evelyn Simmons’ 
Church at Gretna, the Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion, 
Kodak House, Kingsway, the Academy at Stockholm, 
Adelaide House, and Vigo House in Regent Street, and in 
his desire to prove the catholicity of his tastes he tells us 
that “‘ In the domain of the small house England may now 
proudly claim that she leads the world and she owes this 
pre-eminence almost entirely to her Georgian and even 
older cottage tradition, which had so ruthlessly been 
banished by the industrial revolution, but the thread of 
which has now been taken up.” It would be interesting 
to hear whether Sir Reginald Blomfield would admit that 
his stri¢tures upon modernism had reference to such a list 
of buildings as this. But Mr. Manning Robertson surely 
cannot have it both ways. He cannot run with the Georgian 
hares and at the same time hunt with the neo-Germanic 
hounds. 
* * * 


Francis Bacon, the tercentenary of whose death fell on 
April 9, had written, about a year before he died," his 
Essay ‘‘ Of Building.”’ I could never quite like this Essay 
as a whole, and in particular I have always held its opening 
sentences cheap. Quoth the oracle : ‘‘ Houses are built to 
live in, not to look on, therefore let Use be preferred before 
Uniformity, except where both may be had.” This 
passage has been too often wrested, has it not? into an 
excuse for bad building and for decrying the art of the 
architect. I can conceive of its adoption as a motto for the 
builders of heterodox ‘ houses for heroes to live in,” or of 
its assumption by the L.C.C. as an adequate warrant for 
the destruction of Waterloo Bridge to make room for a bridge 
not “* built to look upon,”’ but to bear the monstrous burden 
of additional tramway lines. Nor, sacrilegious though it 
be to speak disrespedctfully of the Equator, can I bring 
myself to admire consumedly this cynical witticism of the 
sage : “‘ Leave the goodly Fabricks of Houses, for Beauty 
only, to the enchanted Palaces of the Poets, who build them 
with small Cost.” To my mind that passage stamps the 
Essayist as an incompetent assessor, a down-grade utili- 
tarian having no sensibility for art, nor for the Poetry of 
Architecture. In spite of the diffuse, laboured and 
altogether amateurish specification with which it concludes, 
this Essay ‘‘ Of Building” has but little relevancy to its 
professed subject. Certainly it would not gain honourable 
mention in the R.I.B.A. Essay Competition! But it may 
have been thought full of ingenious discoveries and 
suggestions in his primitive times ! 


* * * 


At Eastertide, when zealous organized members of the 
teaching profession get very busy in conference and debate, 
particular attention was given to various housing interests, 
more especially, of course, to the housing of schools, 
although the large question of the housing of the people 
was by no means neglected. At the Portsmouth meeting 
of the National Union of Teachers, Mr. Barraclough, in 
his presidential address, said a wise word—that, “in 
building new schools a free hand should be given to the 
enlightened architect.” By that complimentary term I 
understand the specialist who has collected from every 
source all the information conducive to efficient planning 
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of schools. If I aspired to specialize in school architecture 
I should industriously consult everybody who was even 
remotely concerned in the activities pursued in the building. 
Of course all the data thus colle¢ted would be carefully 
sifted through a screen of rather fine mesh. Withal I am 
mindful of Mr. Barraclough’s obiter dictum of “‘ a free hand 
for the enlightened architect.” But, alas ! though architects 
and schoolmasters be in a blessed state of enlightenment, 
there are others who have not yet reached that exalted 
plane—councillors, governors, committees, and the like, to 
say nothing of the ceaselessly murmurous ratepayers. And, 
as the immortal Pooh-Bah so bluntly phrased it, ‘ All these 
people will have to be squared ’—not, in our case, of 
course, by crude bribery, but by the gentle art of moral 
suasion and the bland placation of prejudice and 
predilection, not to say pig-headedness. 


* * * 


The committee presided over by Sir Ernest Moir, that 
was appointed with fanfares by Mr. John Wheatley in 
1924, was dissolved unostentatiously last December. 
Its chief title to fame is that it issued the report damning 
the Weir bungalow with faint praise. The constitution of 
the committee, on which sat various members whose views 
were notoriously discordant, made it from the first apparent 
that no purely scientific or uncompromising report could 
be expected from such a body. It has served its purpose, 
which was largely political. 
materials were submitted to the distinguished gentlemen 
who sat on the committee, and who then tried to agree 
upon a form of words that would conceal their variances. 
From the point of view of the architectural and building 
industry, the Ministry of Health will be far better served 
by Dr. Raymond Unwin and the experts of the Building 
Research Station than by any outside committee of well- 
known men. The question now is whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain will call upon his own experts to give him a report, 
which will be published, as to the real merits or demerits of 
the various kinds of “‘ steel houses ” now on the market. 


* * * 


Several business men seem to have been visiting the 
United States recently and telling us what they think about 
them. Mr. E. Peter Jones, who is the managing director 
of the Wolverhampton Corrugated Iron Company, has 
lately contributed an article to the Liverpool Post. In it he 
tells of the disfigurement of the countryside, which appears 
to be even worse than that in’our own country, “‘ nowhere 
else in the world that I know of does man disfigure Nature 
so much by his handiwork.”” Well, England seems to be 
becoming sadly Americanized in this respect—as I fear 
in many others—jazz, cocktails, and the degradation of the 
language being other symptoms of the same complaint. 
Other visitors to America are Mr. Bertram Austin, and Mr. 
W. Francis Lloyd, who have written a book, The Secret of 
High Wages. A contributive cause to high wages would 
appear to be the agreed elimination on the part of manu- 
facturers of varieties of manufactured goods. I do not 
know whether houses are as yet classed as manufactured 
goods, if they are not, I do not doubt but that they soon 
will be, and then the business giants will see to it that the 
types are reduced to an absolute minimum. I see that the 
variety of clocks has been reduced from 600 to eighty, of 
paving-bricks from sixty-six to seven, of pipe fittings from 
17,000 to 610, and soon no doubt the varieties of houses 
will be similarly reduced. But then, as Mr. Peter Jones 
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says, “All things considered, it seems to me probable 
that what the American gains in purchasing power he loses 
in general comfort . . . and one would need to weigh 
the matter up carefully before deciding to live there. . . .” 
I agree, very carefully. 


* * * 


There is alarm at Washington at the growth of the 
number of public statues and monuments. The Nation 
of New York has an article on the subject, and suggests that 
Congress should pass a law forbidding any memorial to a 
man dead less than fifty years. ‘‘ The capital waited longer 
than that for the Lincoln memorial. The Washington 
monument was begun in 1848, but not finished until 1884. 
To rush to commemorate statesmen in bronze and stone 
and marble immediately after their death is chara¢teristic 
of our nervous age.”” And at the end of fifty years, “a 
public man will be evaluated not by passionate friends and 
ardent admirers, but in the light of a succeeding generation 
which will be sufficiently detached to see whether a man’s 
contemporary greatness has lasted; whether his achieve- 
ments have or have not been wiped out by his successors, 
or have contributed something worth while to our nation’s 
progress; whether his visions of a new and better world 
have stood the test of time.” The whole question is a 
difficult one, and is apt to be approached somewhat 
flippantly. But it is not truly a matter for flippancy. 
The desire to pay immediate tribute to one who, in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, seems great is a natural 
one. My own feeling is that posterity should be more 
iconoclastic in scrapping monuments and statues to persons 
whose achievements when subsequently viewed down the 
vista of time seem no longer to merit the honour bestowed 
on them, or by relegating the superfluous statues to some 


national Valhalla. 
* ok * 


“If I might venture a criticism, without having seen 
other than drawings and photographs of the completed 
building,” writes a correspondent, of the new Plaza 
Theatre, “it seems a curious piece of eclecticism to use a 
Saracenic—or, shall we say, Muhammadan ?—dome (the 
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It is pleasant to record that the long-drawn-out dispute 
between the Oxford City Council and Christ Church is 
wellnigh ended. At a meeting of the City Council last 
week Alderman Gray stated that an agreement had been 
arrived at between Christ Church and the Property and 
Estates Committee regarding the St. Aldate’s improvement 
scheme. It was decided that the city should agree not to 
build within 20 ft. of its boundary, and that Christ Church 
would also undertake not to build within 20 ft. of its 
boundary on the north. This would afford an opportunity 
of an architectural elevation which would be more pleasing 
than a dead wall, and would give access to more open space 
than if Christ Church and the city built up to their boun- 
daries. The purpose to which the remainder of the site 
will be devoted will be a matter for future decision. 
Although this agreement has to be confirmed by the City 
Council it is now practically assured that a modus vivendi has 
been found. Although there is much to be said for the 
project of opening up a new view of Christ Church, the 
continuity of street lines also has a certain charm, and there 
can be no doubt that Tom Tower looked extraordinarily 
fine with a line of street frontages on either side of it. After 
all, the main function of architecture is to enclose spaces, 
and though here and there Oxford may stand to gain by 
the opening up of new views of ancient buildings, its chief 
distinction lies in the continuity of the long walls which 
join the colleges and their gardens, not only to each other 
but to whatever street buildings happen to be adjacent to 
them. Pull down the garden walls, isolate the colleges from 
each other and from the common thoroughfares, make 
Oxford conform to the ideal of architectural detachment 
which finds expression in our garden suburbs, and much of 
its charm and distin¢tion will be gone. 


* * * 


Mr. Manning Robertson has not been long in making his 
reply to the criticisms which Sir Reginald Blomfield passed 
upon his book “‘ Laymen and the New Architecture ” in a 
recent issue of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” and the “‘ London 
Mercury” contains an article in which Mr. Robertson 
takes up his cudgels on behalf of the modernists. I have 
often thought that a very useful purpose would be served if 
some magazine devoted itself entirely to criticizing the 
critics, so that these latter should not be allowed to have 
everything their own way. For criticism, whether it be 
literary criticism published in book form, or whether it 
find its place in current journalism, is an art in itself which 
cannot flourish, unless, like other arts, its practice is subject 
to some kind of critical check. It is true that occasionally 
newspapers consent to publish protests from authors who 
conceive themselves to have been unjustly treated in the 
published reviews upon their works, but it is questionable 
whether the practice is altogether a desirable one, for the 
censure of the critic, if this be necessary, had far better 
come from a third person who is not one of the interested 
parties in the dispute. 

* * * 


In the present case, however, Mr. Manning Robertson 
has put aside the personal aspect of the matter and has 
concentrated his attention upon the task of defending 
not himself but modernist architeéture. In this term, 


however, he has chosen to include every architectural 
manifestation of the day which meets with his approval, 
no matter what may be the influence or tradition which 
has produced it. Thus he groups in one category, as” if 
such works were homogeneous, Mr. Evelyn Simmons’ 
Church at Gretna, the Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion, 
Kodak House, Kingsway, the Academy at Stockholm, 
Adelaide House, and Vigo House in Regent Street, and in 
his desire to prove the catholicity of his tastes he tells us 
that “ In the domain of the small house England may now 
proudly claim that she leads the world and she owes this 
pre-eminence almost entirely to her Georgian and even 
older cottage tradition, which had so ruthlessly been 
banished by the industrial revolution, but the thread of 
which has now been taken up.” It would be interesting 
to hear whether Sir Reginald Blomfield would admit that 
his stri¢tures upon modernism had reference to such a list 
of buildings as this. But Mr. Manning Robertson surely 
cannot have it both ways. He cannot run with the Georgian 
hares and at the same time hunt with the neo-Germanic 
hounds. 
* * * 


Francis Bacon, the tercentenary of whose death fell on 
April 9, had written, about a year before he died," his 
Essay ‘‘ Of Building.” I could never quite like this Essay 
as a whole, and in particular I have always held its opening 
sentences cheap. Quoth the oracle : “* Houses are built to 
live in, not to look on, therefore let Use be preferred before 
Uniformity, except where both may be had.” This 
passage has been too often wrested, has it not? into an 
excuse for bad building and for decrying the art of the 
architect. I can conceive of its adoption as a motto for the 
builders of heterodox ‘“ houses for heroes to live in,” or of 
its assumption by the L.C.C. as an adequate warrant for 
the destruction of Waterloo Bridge to make room for a bridge 
not “ built to look upon,”’ but to bear the monstrous burden 
of additional tramway lines. Nor, sacrilegious though it 
be to speak disrespectfully of the Equator, can I bring 
myself to admire consumedly this cynical witticism of the 
sage : ‘‘ Leave the goodly Fabricks of Houses, for Beauty 
only, to the enchanted Palaces of the Poets, who build them 
with small Cost.” To my mind that passage stamps the 
Essayist as an incompetent assessor, a down-grade utili- 
tarian having no sensibility for art, nor for the Poetry of 
Architecture. In spite of the diffuse, laboured and 
altogether amateurish specification with which it concludes, 
this Essay “‘ Of Building” has but little relevancy to its 
professed subject. Certainly it would not gain honourable 
mention in the R.I.B.A. Essay Competition! But it may 
have been thought full of ingenious discoveries and 
suggestions in his primitive times ! 


* * * 


At Eastertide, when zealous organized members of the 
teaching profession get very busy in conference and debate, 
particular attention was given to various housing interests, 
more especially, of course, to the housing of schools, 
although the large question of the housing of the people 
was by no means neglected. At the Portsmouth meeting 
of the National Union of Teachers, Mr. Barraclough, in 
his presidential address, said a wise word—that, “in 
building new schools a free hand should be given to the 
enlightened architect.” By that complimentary term I 
understand the specialist who has collected from every 
source all the information conducive to efficient planning 
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of schools. If I aspired to specialize in school architecture 
I should industriously consult everybody who was even 
remotely concerned in the activities pursued in the building. 
Of course all the data thus colleéted would be carefully 
sifted through a screen of rather fine mesh. Withal I am 
mindful of Mr. Barraclough’s obiter dictum of “a free hand 
for the enlightened architect.” But, alas ! though architects 
and schoolmasters be in a blessed state of enlightenment, 
there are others who have not yet reached that exalted 
plane—councillors, governors, committees, and the like, to 
say nothing of the ceaselessly murmurous ratepayers. And, 
as the immortal Pooh-Bah so bluntly phrased it, “‘ All these 
people will have to be squared ’—not, in our case, of 
course, by crude bribery, but by the gentle art of moral 
suasion and the bland placation of prejudice and 
predilection, not to say pig-headedness. 


* * * 


The committee presided over by Sir Ernest Moir, that 
was appointed with fanfares by Mr. John Wheatley in 
1924, was dissolved unostentatiously last December. 
Its chief title to fame is that it issued the report damning 
the Weir bungalow with faint praise. The constitution of 
the committee, on which sat various members whose views 
were notoriously discordant, made it from the first apparent 
that no purely scientific or uncompromising report could 
be expected from such a body. It has served its purpose, 
which was largely political. 
materials were submitted to the distinguished gentlemen 
who sat on the committee, and who then tried to agree 
upon a form of words that would conceal their variances. 
From the point of view of the architectural and building 
industry, the Ministry of Health will be far better served 
by Dr. Raymond Unwin and the experts of the Building 
Research Station than by any outside committee of well- 
known men. The question now is whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain will call upon his own experts to give him a report, 
which will be published, as to the real merits or demerits of 
the various kinds of “‘ steel houses ” now on the market. 


* a 


Several business men seem to have been visiting the 
United States recently and telling us what they think about 
them. Mr. E. Peter Jones, who is the managing director 
of the Wolverhampton Corrugated Iron Company, has 
lately contributed an article to the Liverpool Post. In it he 
tells of the disfigurement of the countryside, which appears 
to be even worse than that in‘our own country, “‘ nowhere 
else in the world that I know of does man disfigure Nature 
so much by his handiwork.’ Well, England seems to be 
becoming sadly Americanized in this respect—as I fear 
in many others—jazz, cocktails, and the degradation of the 
language being other symptoms of the same complaint. 
Other visitors to America are Mr. Bertram Austin, and Mr. 
W. Francis Lloyd, who have written a book, The Secret of 
High Wages. A contributive cause to high wages would 
appear to be the agreed elimination on the part of manu- 
facturers of varieties of manufactured goods. I do not 
know whether houses are as yet classed as manufactured 
goods, if they are not, I do not doubt but that they soon 
will be, and then the business giants will see to it that the 
types are reduced to an absolute minimum. I see that the 
variety of clocks has been reduced from 600 to eighty, of 
paving-bricks from sixty-six to seven, of pipe fittings from 
17,000 to 610, and soon no doubt the varieties of houses 
will be similarly reduced. But then, as Mr. Peter Jones 
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says, “All things considered, it seems to me probable 
that what the American gains in purchasing power he loses 
in general comfort . . . and one would need to weigh 
the matter up carefully before deciding to live there. . . .” 
I agree, very carefully. 


* * * 


There is alarm at Washington at the growth of the 
number of public statues and monuments. The Nation 
of New York has an article on the subject, and suggests that 
Congress should pass a law forbidding any memorial to a 
man dead less than fifty years. ‘‘ The capital waited longer 
than that for the Lincoln memorial. The Washington 
monument was begun in 1848, but not finished until 1884. 
To rush to commemorate statesmen in bronze and stone 
and marble immediately after their death is chara¢teristic 
of our nervous age.” And at the end of fifty years, ‘a 
public man will be evaluated not by passionate friends and 
ardent admirers, but in the light of a succeeding generation 
which will be sufficiently detached to see whether a man’s 
contemporary greatness has lasted; whether his achieve- 
ments have or have not been wiped out by his successors, 
or have contributed something worth while to our nation’s 
progress; whether his visions of a new and better world 
have stood the test of time.” The whole question is a 
difficult one, and is apt to be approached somewhat 
flippantly. But it is not truly a matter for flippancy. 
The desire to pay immediate tribute to one who, in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, seems great is a natural 
one. My own feeling is that posterity should be more 
iconoclastic in scrapping monuments and statues to persons 
whose achievements when subsequently viewed down the 
vista of time seem no longer to merit the honour bestowed 
on them, or by relegating the superfluous statues to some 


national Valhalla. 
x * * 


“If I might venture a criticism, without having seen 
other than drawings and photographs of the completed 
building,” writes a correspondent, of the new Plaza 
Theatre, “it seems a curious piece of eclecticism to use a 
Saracenic—or, shall we say, Muhammadan ?—dome (the 
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enclosed snapshot is of the dome of the mausoleum of 


Sadan Amir Maglis, one of the so-called ‘ Tombs of the 
Mamelukes,’ on the outskirts of Cairo) on a_ building 
which, whilst modern in some respe¢ts, is yet essentially 
classic in conception.” 


* * * 


* Architecture could not give dignity to a_ refuse 
destructor, a sewage farm, or a gas works. It could 
disguise the purpose of these structures, but such disguise 
was an abomination,” was the summing-up by Mr. 
H. B. Creswell at the end of his “Inquiry into the 


ugliness of engineering structures,’ which was the title of 


a paper read by him before the Society of Engineers on 
Monday afternoon. If man’s highest effort in beautiful 
building could not, therefore, reclaim a structure whose 
purpose was ignoble or trivial, engineering science, which 
had no such aim, certainly would not do so. But certain 
principles did he lay down, the recognition of which, he 
thought, would lead to many features of engineering 
construction, which now were ungainly, being given a 
pleasing form. These principles were indeed those which 
we should wish to meet with in all walks of life 
Integrity, Efficiency, Economy, Out of these qualities 
nev. worlds could be made ! 


* * * 


I had looked forward so much to Mr. H. G. Wells’s addres- 
sing the Structural Engineers at dinner on Monday night 
that when we were told he had not come I fell a-musing 
over the wine—upon what he really would have said. I 
fixed my eyes meditatively upon a gentleman who rather 
resembled the great author, and with this inspiration I 
listened to what Mr. Wells might have said. . . . Mr. Wells 
dwelt first upon the word “ structure,” sketching, with 
rapid words, the first dwellings of the world. He went 
on to the daring ingenuity that was Man’s when first he 
left the coves that Nature had provided, and built for him- 
self. There were one or two reflective, impressive sen- 
tences. I caught such words as * the class-consciousness 
which largely led him to house himself from the beasts ” 
and ‘his lessons in building learned from the _ birds.” 
Mr. Wells then embarked upon the feats of structural 
engineering accomplished by the feathered folk: the 
intricate lattice-girder work of some of the twig-built 
nests, and the wonderful methods of suspension, and 
he thought that members of the Institute might still find 
something to study in the matter of reinforced concrete 
by regarding the way in which the birds filled in the 
interstices of the structures with clay and mud. 


* * * 


From the shocks of storm which these castles-in-the-air 
were capable of withstanding, Mr. Wells went on to the 
alarming subject of Earthquakes—and here everyone sat 
upright. From earthquakes Mr. Wells predicted this 
country of ours was not yet free. ‘* The buildings of the 
future,” said Mr. Wells (and the hands of all went atten- 
tively to their ears) ‘ will be modelled more and more 
closely upon the webs of the spiders and the nests of the 
birds. They will be stressed and strained to stretch like 
elastic, to bounce like rubber. They will be reinforced 
with some new metal—something like aluminium, perhaps, 
but having the spring of Toledo steel—and the concrete 


will be gaily-coloured stuff, which, though hard and 
impervious as glass, will have those properties of ‘ stretch ’ 


39 


and ‘ bounce.’ ’ 


* * * 


I really did not know what to say to some of the questions 
on archite¢tural criticism set forth in the editor’s question- 
naire. I have always held opinions to be something of a 
nuisance. Rarely have we any means of discovering the 
truth of what we read, and the opposite opinion is always 
to be read elsewhere. We may put our trust in “ experts,” 
but often we have only their word for it that they are 
experts, and I know the mental limitations of the expert too 
well. An artist, too, is rarely a sound judge of the work of 
another artist—consider, for example, Tolstoy on Shake- 
speare, Mr. George Moore on Mr. Hardy, Ruskin on 
Whistler, Mark Twain on Sir Walter Scott, Hugo Wolf on 
Brahms, and Mr. John Collier on Mr. Epstein. Yet 
catholicity of taste is not an unimpeachable ideal for 
criticism to cherish; it is only the auctioneer, as Wilde said, 
who should admire all schools of art. 


* * * 


For non-committal yet forceful criticism I take a certain 
Californian for my guide. I was at the Lyceum in a 
crowded house. Standing in the passage beside me was a 
great Californian, with a face which flamed like the 
Californian sun and with a beard of Californian gold. He 
kept his eyes glued to the stage. In the first act the heroine 
is married to the man she doesn’t love. Her friends arrange 
it and the law allows. ‘‘ Waal, I’m hanged !”’ says the 
giant Californian as the curtain falls. In the second act 
the girl is missing from the honeymoon boat, and a torn 
cloak is found flying from the davits. ‘‘ Waal, I’m 
danged !” ejaculates my friend. In the third act the 
missing woman is discovered alive and in London with the 
man she loves. The curtain falls amid the plaudits of all. 
I turn inquiringly to my Californian to learn his final 
impression of the piece. ‘* Ef that ain’t a corker ! ” he says, 
and turns to go. ASTRAGAL. 








ARRANGEMENTS 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14. 


At the Royal Society of Arts. 8.0 p.m. R.A. Dawson, A.R.C.A., 
on Art Training and the Society’s Competitions. Sir 
Frank Warner will preside. 

MONDAY, APRIL 19 


At the Royal Institute of British Architeéls. 8.0 p.m. Gilbert 
Bayes and Laurence A. Turner (Hon. A.R.1.B.A.) on The 
Co-operation of the Architeét and the Craftsman. 

At the Royal Society of Arts. 8.0 p.m. Charles Reed Peers, 

| C.B.E., M.A., on Ornament in Britain. (Leéture:I.) 
FRIDAY, APRIL 23 
At the Town Planning Institute. 6.0 p.m. Harold Swann on 


Differences in the Problem of Planning Built-upon and 
Unbuilt-upon Land. 


MONDAY, APRIL 26 
At the Institute of Structural Engineers. 6.0 p.m. Ewart S. 
Andrews on Theory versus Practice. 
At the Royal Society of Arts. 8.0 p.m. Charles Reed Peers, 
C.B.E., M.A., on Ornament in Britain. (Leé¢ture IT.) 
| At the Architectural Association. 7.30 p.m. W. R. Davidge, 
| F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., on London Development. (Nomination 


) of Oihv ers and Council for Session 1926-1927.) 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
BY A. 


Ar the Spanish School at Rome there is a flourishing 
architectural section which contains among its members 
some highly-talented artists. The designs which we here 
illustrate are by Mr. G. Mercador, who before proceeding 
to the school had enjoyed a considerable architectural 
practice in Madrid, where he has erected some very large 
blocks of flats and offices. He will tell you, however, that 
his greatest interest does not lie in these particular achieve- 
ments, for he has no less ambition than to found what we 
call a Mediterranean style. The idea is, indeed, a fascinat- 
ing one, and it has behind it so much logic that it is sur- 
prising that nobody has attempted to exploit it before. 


ARCHITECTURE 


TRYSTAN EDWARDS 


Mr. Mercador has acquired his conception of the Medi- 
terranean style through prolonged s:udy, in which observa- 
tion and analysis have been supplemented by the sketching 
of innumerable examples. As a draughtsman he shows an 
extraordinary facility, and has to his credit a prolific out- 
put of pencil studies of such distinétion that these alone 
would establish his claim to consideration. Mr. Mercador 
won the Prix de Rome in 1923, and has subsequently 
travelled in France, Austria, Greece, and Turkey, and so 
has had a good opportunity of studying the Mediterranean 
at different points. His obje¢t is to evolve a style peculiarly 
adapted to a seaside existence in a brilliant climate, while 





A Mediterranean House. By G. Mercador. 


There can be no doubt that the Mediterranean, which for 
centuries has been the means of communication between 
races who have not only engaged in commerce with one 
another, but have also to a large extent partaken of a 
common civilization, is far more than a geographical unit, 
for it has a certain chara¢ter and influence of its own which 
has actually set its stamp upon the architecture of the towns 
which border it. Exactly what this chara¢ter is it is not easy 
to define, but recollections of Malta, Algiers, Sicily, and the 
Italian coast, Albania, and Greece, whether these places 
have actually been visited or are merely envisaged by means 
of pictures are sufficient to suggest that there has grown up 
around the Mediterranean an architecture of white walls, 
flat roofs, and compositions of buildings in which rectangu- 
lar forms and outlines predominate. 


at the same time he studies practicality to the extent of 
devising a system of construction which will be truly 
economical. It will be observed that the two examples 
here shown are entirely devoid of ornament, and owe 
their qualities to the manner in which their parts are 
disposed. 

One special chara¢teristic is here present which is especially 
commendable, namely, the extreme sociability of his 
houses, which can be set in fairly close formation without 
a discord arising between them. This is due to the fac 
that flat-topped buildings expressing variations of re¢tangu- 
lar forms are, as it were, agglutinative, that is to say, they 
cohere and tend to combine into compositions which have 
a marked degree of homogeneity which is quite impossible 
among the gabled edifices which mar our modern English 
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seaside fronts. Mr. Mercador finds delight in providing 
deep shadows in which the occupants of his buildings may 
take refuge from the violence of the sun. The two plans 
here shown are of interest in that they show a departure 
from the types accepted in this country. These illustrations 
represent only a tiny fraction of the models and sketches 
for Mediterranean houses which Mr. Mercador has made, 


but they are sufficient to show that he unites technical 
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ability with a highly-developed imagination which will 
enable him to produce designs of very great interest to 
architects, not only in his own country, but elsewhere. 
In fact, his contribution to domestic architecture is not 
altogether confined to the problem of determining a 
Mediterranean style, for it is quite probable that his designs 
will provide motifs which may be exploited in the composi- 
tion of urban houses in general. 





A Mediterranean House. 


ground filoor x 


Above, the first-floor plan. 


Below, the 


A general view is given on the preceding page. 
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A Mediterranean House. By G. Mercador. 
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SPOLIATION OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


BY J. F. WATKINS 


ry 

Lue interest recently aroused on this question serves 
to indicate how opinion, particularly in the architectural 
profession, is showing concern at the results, now becoming 
obvious to all, of the very large developments taking place 
not only in outer London, but in proximity to all our large 
industrial centres, chiefly in distri¢ts where the transport 
facilities are such as to make it possible for people to live 
** in the country.” Many interesting letters have appeared 
in the Press from time to time deploring the haphazard 
methods now being followed, and calling for officfal a¢tion 
in an effort to devise some ordered control of building 
development. As representing the profession as a whole, 
it is natural that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should be asked to take definite steps in the direction above 
indicated, and it is to be hoped that the Council may find 
it possible to give a lead in the desired sense. The Town- 
Planning Institute, whose pioneer work in development is 
praised by all, is also giving the subject close consideration, 
and may be expecied to offer valuable advice to the pro- 
fession. What appears essential at this stage is the presenta- 
tion of a considered statement of the position, so that those 
interested in any way may know of the things to which we, 
as a profession, take exception, and, on the other hand, be 
informed as to what suggestions we have to offer in order 
to avoid a repetition of the present unfortunate results. 
In trying to state these objections it is impossible to avoid 
reiterating to some extent points with which all architedts 
are familiar, but as we hope to attract the interest of others 
concerned, who may not be of our profession, it is necessary 
to cover the whole ground as briefly as possible. What are 
the developments now taking place in our countryside 
which are, in our opinion, tending to destroy its beauty 
and character ? These may be summarized as follows : 

1. The design of new arterial roads. While it is admitted 
that the growth of road transport renders these arteries 
necessary, we criticize the lack of imagination in carrying 
out the work. There are few things more depressing in 
appearance than these new roads, due almost entirely to 
the absence of planting both of trees and hedgerows. 
It appears that the Ministry of Transport has already taken 
steps to remedy this, and that local authorities are now 
permitted expenditure on this head. 

2. The method of widening existing country roads. 
This, in the opinion of many, is being carried out to an 
unnecessary extent. Fine old timber and matured hedge- 
rows are being destroyed, and in many instances replaced 
with wooden fences and posts with wire. 

3. The restricted range of methods both of road and 
building construction allowed under most by-laws. In the 
case of roads the result is usually hard and ugly, and in 
building any efforts to construct in traditional style are 
often rendered impossible on ground of expense. 

4. The absence in most instances of any effective control 
over lay-out of estates for building purposes and the design 
of the individual houses erected thereon. Zoning of 
distriéts only carries the problem to a certain stage, and 
does not protect against the vulgar individual efforts at 
design which so often follow. 
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5. The lack of control in design of new premises where 
they are surrounded by old buildings of traditional character. 
Instances of this can be seen in any of our country towns and 
villages where such erections have utterly ruined the whole 
beauty of a street. 

The points above mentioned are the main grounds of 
complaint, for all of which we claim immediate attention, 
and, if possible, remedy. Having reached this conclusion, 
we should now consider what suggestions we can offer 
which, if acted upon, may lead to improvement. Dealing 
with the points from this new aspect and in the order 
already given we suggest the following : 

1. That it should be obligatory on the Ministry of Trans- 
port to at once put in hand the planting of trees and hedge- 
rows to all new arterial roads where they pass through 
our country districts, and that the possibility of perpetuating 
the traditional form of country road with the grass verge 
be considered. That the same obligation be laid on county 
and local authorities in this respect. 

2. That in widening existing roads the authorities con- 
cerned should make a point of preserving existing timber, 
and where hedgerows are demolished that they be replaced 
by similar or other planting. That where roads are 
scheduled for widening, the future frontage line should be 
settled, and wherever possible the planting of timber and 
hedgerows put in hand forthwith, so as to permit of a degree 
of maturity when the widening is actually carried out. 

3. That the Ministries of Transport and Health should 
insist on the scope of all local by-laws being widened and 
rendered more elastic. That in doing this, encouragement 
should be given to a type of road which will carry on the 
tradition of our country lanes, and to buildings in character 
with the style and materials of the district. 

4 and 5. That steps should be taken to educate local 
opinion on the necessity of careful study when developing 
new districts or erecting new buildings, to ensure a result 
that will add to and not destroy the amenities of the district. 

These are our aspirations, and the question will be asked, 
How are they to be made in any way effective? In consider- 
ing the possibilities it is first of all necessary for us to realize 
that the problem is not one concerning merely the architect 
and builder. We believe this view, so widely held, is 
wrong, and that we must admit that if we are to approach 
a solution then all those in any way concerned with land 
and its development must be enlisted in the campaign. 
We need the law, the house and estate agent, the local 
council official, the builder, the archite&t, and last but not 
least, the private owner. 

In the last decade the owner of private estates rendered 
invaluable service in maintaining on his property, often 
covering a considerable area, the character and tradition 
of the local town or village. This centralized authority 
rendered control comparatively easy, but now the private 
owner is disappearing we must seek to find some other 
means of carrying on his good work. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects- might invite the co-operation of 
properly constituted bodies representing the interests 
named. It might be decided to ask provincial and allied 
societies to form local committees in all distri¢ts to study 
the development of their towns and villages with a view to 
assisting in the desired direGtion. These local committees 
might prepare plans showing the best method of develop- 
ment. Having done this they might invite local property 
owners to meet them and explain to the latter the obvious 
advantages—economic,social, and zxsthetic—of the schemes 
they have prepared. 


As 
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An ink faétory in Middlesex. 


INDUSTRIAL 
GILBERT, 


THE 


Ir does not seem to be the general custom in this country 
to regard factories and similar commercial buildings as 
deserving of esthetic consideration. The large majority 
of them are entrusted to engineers, who seem usually to 
adopt one of two courses. The first is to regard the building 
from a purely scientific, efficient, and coldly logical point 
of view—the wiser course for an engineer—and while the 
result is convincing, it is usually bald and frequently ugly. 
Occasionally this pure efficiency has resulted in a certain 
fortuitous functional beauty, such as is possessed by the 
steamship and locomotive. The second course is to add 
irrelevant architectural trimmings when, for reasons of 
advertisement, the client has wanted “a fine building.” 
This is done sometimes by a hired architect and sometimes 
by the engineer himself, and the result is almost always 
unsatisfactory. For this custom of the employment of 
engineers for commercial buildings archite¢ts themselves have 
been largely to blame. Frequently they have subordinated 
efficiency to esthetics, or they have been too intent on some 
pet style, usually an expensive one. St. Pancras Station 
must have been an “awful warning” to directors of 
commercial concerns, 

The erection of a so-called commercial building calls 
for the fulfilling of a programme of which the conditions 
are rather more exacting and stringent than those for the 
sorts of buildings, such as public and domestic, for which 
architects are usually employed. Of these conditions the 
economic factor is the greatest. A commercial concern will 
survive only so long as it can pay dividends, and any new 
buildings it considers erecting must have the maximum of 
efficiency with the minimum of outlay; there should also 
be an eye to the advertisement value of appearance and 
display. This is the client’s point of view, and it is an en- 
tirely reasonable one. The architect, if he desires to go 


beyond this in order to satisfy his architectural conscience, 
has little more than pure form with which to play. 
ciency is therefore the keynote. 


Effi- 


This involves a general 


AND 


BY ERIC L. 


WORK OF WALLIS, 
PARTNERS 
BIRD 


understanding by the architect of the usual manufacturing 
and business processes, and a close study of the manufacture 
for which the particular building in hand is intended. 
He should be able from his detached viewpoint not only 
thoroughly to grasp all the processes involved, but to 
suggest improvements to the client, who quite often is 
wrapped up in routine and “ cannot see the wood for the 
trees.” There are a few other conditions demanded by 
almost all buildings of this nature. They must be fireproof, 
well lit, capable of easy extension, and saleable, so that 
they may rank as an asset in the event of the firm winding 
up or moving. 

In the light of the foregoing the success will be appre- 
ciated of Mr. Thomas Wallis’s work here illustrated. 
Bearing in mind the fact that the majority of commercial 
clients desire some display in their offices and headquarter 
buildings, and none at all in their factories, one cannot but 
admire their success as works of architecture. But examina- 
tion of the plans will show that these buildings fulfil the 
essential condition of efficiency to the utmost, and that the 
elevations are little more than honest and logical expressions 
of the plan. Even without a knowledge of the special 
requirements one may appreciate the good points of such a 
plan as the General Electric Company’s offices at Birming- 
ham. Here are a multitude of small offices for numerous 
departments grouped so as to obtain the simplest inter- 
communication and easy supervision. Thus, one wing 
contains offices for ledger sales, wages, cashier, auditor, 
insurance and buying office; another, engineering, power, 
electrical and estimating departments; a third, typists, 
postal, contract and publication departments, while over 
this last, and communicating with it by a chute, are the 
order, contract, and export departments. In the centre of 
the building are the offices of the directors and secretary, 
while there is an exhibition-room placed conveniently to 
the main entrance. Even the lavatories are conveniently 
and economically grouped. It will be noticed, too, that 
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question of future extension is made easier. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the plan of the factory for Messrs. 
Stannard, at Leek. 

Not only are these units in plan, but in cube; most archi- 
teéts employ the former, but not many the latter. sthe- 
tically the result is that these buildings have a fundamental 


the offices are all placed so as to get the maximum of light, 

_ either outwardly or across the greatest width of the internal 
court. 

Mr. Wallis is a great believer in planning on a system of 

units. Economically this is an immense advantage, as 

apart from the saving of cost through repetition work, the 





The East Surrey Waterworks, Purley. Above, 


a general view. Below, the entrance. 
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rhythm; there is an 
absence of uncertainty 
about such matters as 
window sizes and spac- 
ing, as is frequently met 
with in work not planned 
in this way. 

The most - striking 
feature in these build- 
ings is the immense 
amount of window 
space. It has’ been 
realized recently that 
light has a commercial 
value, not merely to 
the health and eyesight 
of the employees, but 
in the ad¢tual saving of 
artificial light. To a 
firm whose annual 
electric lighting _ bill 
may run into four figures, the saving of even a quarter 
of an hour’s light a day cannot be neglected. Hence 
we get elevations that present to the eye more void 
than solid, a state of affairs on which tradition affords 
us no more guidance than can be obtained from late per- 
pendicular Gothic. Indeed, it is not unreasonable to claim 
for these buildings a certain kinship to Gothic architecture. 
The problems are similar : the medieval builders strove 
always for a fireproof structure that had a maximum of 








window with a mini- 
mum of support. We 
obtain our results more 
easily than they did by 
the use of steel and 
reinforced concrete with 
occasional use of other 
materials as coverings. 
Of late there has been 
much ink spilt on the 
question of the most 
proper mode of expres- 
sion of reinforced con- 
crete, and a little time 
spent on discussion of 
this most modern and 
debatable of problems 
will not be out of 
place. Without a clear 
comprehension of the 
material, its nature, 
and the technique of its use, it will be impossible 
to obtain a truthful expression of its functions. On one 
hand concrete is held to be essentially monolithic, though 
expansion joints are found to be necessary; on the other 
hand its plasticity is emphasized, though formwork other 
than the simple and rectangular is so uneconomical as to 
be usually prohibitive. Again, reinforced concrete is 
regarded as skeleton-like, an improved steel frame, without 
regard to the fac that it provides its own covering, and 
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Above, The East Surrey Waterworks. Below, The 


East Surrey Traction Company’s works at Reigate. 
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may serve equally well for walling as framework. It has 
been recently stated that concrete is a timber expression, 
since timber is the usual material for formwork. ‘This is 
only true in so far as any material must be used according 
to the suitable and available tools, but beyond that it is a 
fallacy. Would one claim that blancmange is an expres- 
sion of earthenware or enamelled iron, because it happens 
to be cast in a mould made of one of these materials? _Pro- 
bably there is no one word or phrase even that will convey 
an adequate idea of its complex nature and functions; 
there is certainly a fundamental difference between plain 
and reinforced concrete. The closest analogy to the former 
that can be obtained is probably the mud walling of the 
Egyptians (or even the blancmange). Both materials 
have weakness in tension, and are merely suitable for dead 
weight or compressive structures. On the other hand, 
while a reinforced concrete building is akin to the familiar 
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the resultant panels have to be filled in. This muddled 
thinking, this clinging to old structural ideas, has led 
many architects into the error of treating the covering 
material as if it were the medium of support, rusticating 
piers, emphasizing horizontals, and even deliberately giving 
themselves the Orders as a handicap. We are faced with 
the problem of the frame and panel instead of the pierced 
wall. 

The designer of a reinforced concrete building must 
face the fact that the skin of his building serves structurally 
no more than does the human skin; it is a protection, and 
nothing more. It is not even necessary to have the bony 
framework on the facade as is usual. This has been fully 
realized by Mr. Wallis in the Wrigley factory. A study of 
the plan reveals the fact that the whole building consists of 
a series of mushroom-headed posts supporting rectangular 
floor slabs, and, except for their own weight, the walls 


A factory for Messrs. S. G. Brown at 


Acton. 


steel frame, it is much more than a skeleton. The concrete 
forms both the bones and flesh of the structure, the rein- 
forcement comprising the tendons that maintain the 
building in a state of equilibrium. There is a distinét 
analogy between the deltoid muscles of an extended human 
arm and the reinforcement hidden under the upper surface 
of a reinforced concrete cantilever. Further, we cannot 
fail to notice the salient fact that the material of the walls 
may be anything so long as it will keep out the weather. 
Apart from the glass it is often brick or stone, sometimes 
metal (bronze), and usually concrete itself. Herein lies 
the great fundamental error of the majority of experiments 
hitherto made in frame buildings—for in this matter the steel 
frame also enters—many archite¢ts persisting in regarding 
their facades as walls pierced with openings that are spanned 
by lintols. Whereas these buildings are in truth a frame 
—usually a symmetrical arrangement of units—of which 


An interior detail of the offices. 


carry nothing whatever. This realization has been em- 
phasized in the elevations with the happiest results. 

The habit of thinking in terms of masonry and the Orders 
is so ingrained in so many of us that we find difficulty in 
approving these thin-framed structures. One authority re- 
cently stated that he made his piers thick enough to satisfy 
the mind (which is thinking in terms of stone), regardless 
of an overplus of strength. Another produced an idea for 
a system of hollow construction to serve the same ends. 
After all we are accustomed to purely steel erections, such 
as gantries and cranes, and in some of them we discern 
esthetic, as well as functional, beauty, and we do not 
experience any uncomfortable sensations of instability. 
We have subconsciously grasped the fact that these ap- 
parently gossamer erections are in reality more than 
sufficiently strong for their purpose. Yet we do not seem 
generally to have acquired the habit of thinking in terms 
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of covered steel and einforced concrete. The customary 
esthetic failure of the modern office, shop, or 
building is largely due to the designer's attempt to wed 
classic architecture and proportions to an essentially frame 


Appreciation of these strange 


fact ry 


and panel construction. 
materials is largely a matter of intelligence allied to custom. 
But this way of thinking is being gradually forced upon us 
partly by the growing use of large areas of metal, usually 





A Sattory fo Messrs. S. 


a general view. 


Belo z. 


bronze, in shop and oflice construction. The illustration of 
the East Surrey ‘Traction Company's works at Reigate is 
an interesting example of this. It is not in the least in- 
credible that within a few vears some chemist may invent 
a cheap rustless alloy of steel, when the demands of maxi- 
mum floor-space will drive us into facing buildings entirely 
in metal. 

A few only of our architects have grasped these prin- 
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Chucolate facory for Messrs. Barker 
and Dobson: at Everton, Liverpool. 
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Above, the General Fleélric C mi nys switch works. The receiving 
department. Beli wu, WOIKS Jul Messrs. D. Naf ier and Sons, Ltd., at Acton. 
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The Metro-Vick tank shop. Above. a 


general view. Below, an interior view. 
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504 
ciples 
Indeed, in his own class of work he plays almost a lone 
He is undoubtedly ahead of the 


‘n their entirety, and Mr. Wallis is one of them. 


hand in this country. 
majority in exp’oring and understanding the uses of these 
new materials; it is chiefly to be regretted that these com- 
mercial buildings are aesthetically limited by stringent 
financial conditions. In addition they gain enormously in 
being frank expressions of their purposeful and efficient 
plans, as many Continental ones are not. Here also we 
find no traces of any half-remembered or pet style un- 
willingly and unsuitably dragged in; there are no jam 
factories lurking behind bastard Romanesque fronts. 
Though these essentially modern buildings do not arrest the 
attention as do many of the newer Swedish and German 
commercial buildings, they are better for their definitely 
English restraint and their avoidance of the Kolossal. 


Following are the names of the contra¢tors and sub-contractors 
« 


for the buildings illustrated on the preceding pages : 
Works, 
contractor, Sir 


Birmingham, for the 


Robe rl 


Administrative Offices, Witton 
General Eleétric Co., 


MacAlpine and Sons. 


General 


Lid. 





Machine 


extension 


shop 


Sor the General Electric Company, Ltd. 
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Switch Works. Witton Works, Birmingham, for the General 
Klectric Co., Ltd. General contractor. J. G. Gray, Ltd., Coventry. 
Sub-contractors : ‘Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd.. reinforced 


Henry Hope & Sons, Lid., patent glazing; Marbello, 


\shwell and Nesbitt, central heating and 


concrete; 

Ad., patent flooring: 
ventilation; Dent and Hellver, plumbing and sanitary fittings: 
Williams and Williams, casements: Carter & Co., Lid... tiling. 

Chocolate Factory, Everton, Liverpool, for Messrs. Barker and 
Dobson. Ltd. General contractor, W. H. Davey. 

Motor Works, Reigate, Surrey. 
Co., Ltd. 
contractors : A. D. 
& Co., Ltd., casements 

Silk Faétory. Leek, Staffordshire. for Messrs. Wm. Stannard & 
Co., Ltd. Willcocks, Ltd.. Wolver- 
hampton. 

Chocolate Factorv, Haves. 
Holland and Hannen and Cubitts. 
\sphalte Co. asphalt: Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., reinforced 
concrete: Mellowes & Co., Ltd., patent glazing: Norrisand Dutton, 
Ltd..central heating: John Richards and Co., Ltd., electric wiring: 
Williams and Williams. Ltd... casements: Haywards, Ltd., iron 


staircases. 


for the East Surrey Traction 
General contractor, Walter Lawrence and Sons. Sub- 


Dawnayv & Sons, stru¢tural steel: Mellowes 


General contractor, Henry 


Middlesex. General contractor, 


Sub-contractors : Ragusa 
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ACOUSTICS 


BY 


THE 


A. 


HH. 


OF LARGE 


DAVIS 


HALLS 


Physics Department, The National Physical Laboratory 


ry 
I HE sounds uttered by a speaker in an auditorium proceed 
outwards in spherical waves until they strike the boundaries of 
the room. Here, enfeebled slightly or markedly, according to 
the nature of the surfaces, they are reflected in dire¢tions deter- 
mined by the shape of the boundaries concerned. 

The chief conditions for good hearing in an auditorium are : 
(a) that there should be no perceptible echoes; (b) that the loud- 
ness should be adequate and uniform throughout the building 
(i.e. not focused to some regions to the detriment of others); and 
(c) that there should be no undue reverberation, i.e. each speech 
sound should die away quickly enough to be inappreciable by 
the time the next is uttered. 

To these conditions, if the hearing of music were concerned, it 
would probably be necessary to add a further stipulation, that the 
hall should be as uniformly reverberant as possible for musical 
sounds of all pitches, in order to ensure the preservation of the 
proper relative proportions of the components of a complex 
sound. 

With regard to echoes, experience agrees that they are not 
noticeable when the time-interval between the direét and re- 
flected sounds is less than about one-fifteenth of a second, or, in 
other words, when the path difference is less than 75 ft. In fact, 
it may be considered that refleéted sounds arriving within this 
interval contribute usefully in 
raising the level of loudness, 
whereas those arriving later 
are undesirable, and should be 
enfeebled as far as possible by 
absorption or scattering. 

In studying the 
properties of a proposed build- 
ing, it is necessary, therefore, 
to consider the plans from the 
above point of view. If the 
hall is large, one must study 
the shape of the building and 


determine whether un- 


acoustic 


any 





Architeéts, were published on November 26, in THE 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 

The late Professor W. C. Sabine was the first to undertake a 
comprehensive study of the acoustics of theatres and other audi- 
toriums by photographing the behaviour of aétual impulsive 


sounds in model se¢tions having open sides. 


1924, 


He pointed out cases 
where the spreading of sound outside the limits of optical reflection, 
as revealed by his photographs, was a matter of some importance. 
For this photography of sound waves he adopted the general 
technique which had been developed previously by various 
physicists. As the sound spread in the model he illuminated it 
instantaneously by light from a distant electric spark. This light, 
after passing through the model, fell upon a photographic plate. 
Light is retra¢ted by the sound waves—as it is by convection 
currents above hot radiators—and the position of the wave in 
the model was consequently clearly recorded on the photograph. 
A modified form of Sabine’s apparatus has now been set up in 
the Physics Department of the National Physica! Laboratory. An 
early photograph obtained by Mr. N. Fleming, B.A., is given later. 

A further method, however, is available, which is very simple. 
and which gives visual demonstration of the a¢tual progress of 
longer waves in a section having the shape concerned. The 
method uses the analogy between water waves and sound waves. 
The adaptability of the “ ripple 
tank’ method and the 
and rapidity with which the 
effect of modifications can be 
observed are of special value. 
The general arrangement 
adopted at the Nationa! Physi- 
in 


ease 


cal Laboratory is shown 
figure 1. A model outline of a 
longitudinal se¢tion of a typical 
conference hall, made in wood 
on a scale of }in. to 1 ft., is 
shown lying flat on the glass 
tank of 


bottom of a shallow 


desirable echoes or reflections water. The floor of the hall 
will occur, and ensure that is seen on the left, the ceiling 
sounds reaching remote seats on the right, and the galleries 
shall be strengthened when in between. The _ reflecting 
necessary by reflections from charaéteristics of the outline 
suitable situations. Further, Figure one. General view of “ripple of the se¢ction are observed 
if, as is usually the case, calcu- F from its behaviour towards 


. 
: : ank 
lation shows that considerable tank 


areas of absorbent materials 
must be introduced into the 
room to prevent excessive reverberation, their disposition and 
shape can be so chosen that they will not only reduce general 
reverberation, but will also suppress undesirable reflections. 
BUILDING 


THE STUDY OF THE SHAPE OF THE 


While the complete determination in three dimensions of the 
acoustic properties of a chamber would be a complicated matter, 
in most cases it is possible to obtain very useful information from a 
study of sections. As a first approximation, the general direétion 
of likely echoes may be obtained from simple geometry based 
upon the usual optical laws of reflection. However, it must be 
noted that since the wave-length of the sound concerned is usually 
comparable with the linear dimensions of reflecting surfaces, 
sound may spread somewhat outside the limits indicated by these 
optical laws, which are confined to phenomena of very short wave- 
length. Some interesting acoustic diagrams of this type, as 
presented by Mr. Hope Bagenal to the Royal Institute of British 


apparatus, 


section of building 


showing model ripples produced by means of 


a plunger, shown dipping into 
the water at a point corre- 
sponding to a position of a speaker standing near the centre of the 
floor of the hall. The plunger is not operated continuously, but 
is merely withdrawn from the water by means of an ele¢tro- 
magnetic device, and it thus originates a short train of waves, 
which proceed outwards in circles and are refleéted at the wooden 
boundaries. To facilitate study of the progress of the waves, 
light from an arc lamp passes upwards through the glass bottom 
of the ripple tank and casts a shadow of the waves upon a screen 
suitably mounted above. On this screen it is readily possible to 
observe the nature of the reflections. By means of a kinemato- 
graph camera, the full progress of a wave may be recorded in 
detail, or by taking snapshots at suitable times, photographs of 
selected features may be obtained. 

As will be seen trom figure 2a, the photographs show not merely 
one pulse, but a short train of waves. The distance from crest 
to crest between successive ripples corresponds to sound waves of 
length from 1} ft. to 43 ft. in the aétual building, i.e. of sounds 


in position. 
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2 


having a frequency of from 250-700 per second, an important 
region in the speech range. 
interpreted if attention is directed to the progress of only one 


To isolate such a wave, if necessary, 


The photographs are most easily 


of the waves of the train. 
note may be made on each photograph of all the several parts of 
the disturbance which have traversed the same total distance 
from the source. As an illustration figure 2c has been treated in 
this manner. The selected parts have been inked in, and lettered 
behind the the surfaces from 


which they have been reflected. 


wave-front to correspond to 


ILLUSTRATIVE 

The 
figure 2 relates to the longitudinal 
section of a model of a typical 
auditorium, the floor being to- 
tally absorbent. The first of the 
series shows the outgoing wave 
spreading equally in all direc- 
tions from a certain position of a 
speaker on the floor of the hall. 


RESULT 


set of illustrations in 


The second shows the conditions 
after reflections have taken place 
from the ceiling and from the 
walls below the galleries. The 
third photograph shows the fur- 
ther progress of the waves. 

For comparison purposes figure 3 
shows a sound-pulse photograph 
for a case closely similar to that 
illustrated in the ripple photo- 
graph of figure 2b. The position 
of the speaker—indicated by the 
large black circle — differs but 
slightly, and the distances travel- 
led by the 
almost exa¢tly. The sound-pulse 
photograph is much clearer, be- 
cause it deals with only a single 
pulse instead of a short train of 





waves correspond 


waves, but when this is recognized 
the correspondence between the 
two photographs is most striking, 
not only as regards the main 
ceiling reflection, but as regards 
the extent and direction 
flections from subsidiary surfaces. 


of re- 


The photographs of figure 2 show 
that this se¢tion of the building 
generally satisfactory. As 
regards effects, may 
note that nearly all the once- 


is 


echo we 
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inadvisable, for the focusing effect of surfaces with pronounced 
curvature or splay is nearly always detrimental to good acoustics. 

Especially must we notice that the galleries are under the main 
ceiling, and that they thus derive benefit from the ceiling reflection. 
The excellence of the arrangment may be better realized if the 
charaéteristics of an alternative treatment are considered. To 
this end figure 4 compares the previous section with a modification 
in which the roof has been altered so that the gallery KH is under 
a separate ceiling. Waves have been photographed at correspond- 
ing moments for the two cases, 
and, in the original 
section part of the pronounced 
ceiling reflection is directed to- 
wards the gallery KH,‘in the 
modified section this useful 
extremity is cut off. It will be 
noticed that the sound lost by 
the gallery is reflected by the 
splay F back to the main body 
of the hall. 


whereas 


THE NATURE OF THE 
SURFACES OF THE CHAMBER 
A large room of satisfactory 
shape, and from which separate 
echoes are absent, may still 
be very defective acoustically 
through the non - absorptive 
charaéter of its surfaces. Indeed, 
the difficulty most frequently 
encountered in auditoriums 
excessive reverberation, sounds 
being reflected to and fro without 
sufficient weakening. 

The work of the late Professor 
Sabine elucidated the factors 
concerned in reverberation, and 
a convenient survey of his work 
was included in Mr. G. A. 
Sutherland’s recent article in 
this JOURNAL on ‘ Acoustical 
Demands in Auditorium De- 
sign.”’ From Sabine’s work the 
period of reverberation of a pro- 
posed hall may be calculated, 
this period being technically 
defined as the time which elapses 
after the finish of a sustained note 
before the general intensity in 
the room falls the limit of 
audibility at one-millionth of its 
initial value. This period 


is 


to 


is 








reflected sounds reach hearers 1° ‘ 0 0 P 5 given in seconds by the formula : 
satisfactorily within one-fifteenth ome I I FEE I 
of a second of the original sound. 1 
It will be seen, however, that Figure two. Showing successive stages Volume of room in cubic feet. 
reflections from the backs C and in the progress of ripples within a Total absorbing power of the 
G of the galleries are direéted Jel ; pee sl Pz surfaces of the room. 

model section of a_ typical auditorium. 


towards the upper parts of the 


. Top, corresponds to 
chamber, from whence thev may p; pb 


. ° ., . >, 1 
be returned later after reflection sion; middle, , 


from the ceiling. 


Since such late 
reflections should be suppressed, it is clear that the backs of the 
galleries are suitable situations for absorbent materials or curtains. 
Possibly the outstanding feature of this series is the excellence 
of the type of ceiling dealt with. It is low enough to supply 
hearers with a good reflected beam within one-fifteenth of a second 
of the original sound, and so usefully to enhance its loudness. 
The slight splay of the ceiling is sufficient to send to hearers 
sound which otherwise would be refleéted to graze the walls, but 
it is not so pronounced as to focus sound unduly to the centre at 
the expense of the outer parts. Greater splay, however, would be 


1 
3 


second ; bottom, ; 


+ 


Data for the absorbing power 

contributed towards the total by 
5 second. each square foot of exposed wood, 

glass, plaster, etc., and certain 
other materials have been given by Sabine. They vary from 1°0 
per square foot for open window or for floor-space covered by 
audience as ordinarily seated; 075 per square foot for hair-felt 
1 in. thick; 0°2 per square foot for certain curtains, to 0°01—-0°03 
for glass or hard plaster. For most materials the absorbing power 
varies considerably with the pitch of the sound concerned, and 
only average values have been given here. We may note with 
regret that figures for but few English materials are available, 
and the behaviour of special absorbents and of panellings urgently 
needs to be studied, so that close calculations may be made. At 


second after emis- 








— 
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present absorptive powers must 
usually be estimated from figures 
published for similar materials. 

Experiments have shown that 
reverberation has a_ preferred 
value for good acoustics. If 
reverberation is too pronounced 
the ear is confused by hearing 
at any time a number of sounds 
which have been emitted suc- 
cessively during the few seconds 
preceding. On the other hand, 
if the hall is large and very 
absorbent, lack of reinforcement 
from the surfaces causes the sounds heard to be correspondingly 
feeble and ‘ dead.” 

While it is not possible to lay down any hard and fast rule on a 
question which is largely a matter of taste, nevertheless, it is 
generally agreed that for halls of moderate size, say up to 30,000 
cubic feet, a standard period of just over one second represents 
the optimum conditions for both speech and music. Excessive 
reverberation is the more serious for speech, but insufficient 
reverberation is serious for music. Indications of the accuracy 
of taste is given by some experiments carried out by W. C. Sabine 
with the assistance of musical experts in five different rooms 
(2,100—-6,000 cubic feet). The mean value of the preferred rever- 
beration as obtained from the results of all the rooms was about 
1°08 seconds, and the average departure from the mean was 
about 0°05 seconds. 

For very large rooms the preferred period is apparently greater ; 
for halls having a volume of, say, 100,000 to 1,000,000 cubic feet, 
the reverberant condition is usually regarded as satisfactory if 
the period is about two seconds. Presumably in very large halls 
the persistence of sound is tolerated for the sake of increased 
loudness, and speakers are expected to enunciate more slowly to 
accommodate themselves to the conditions. 

A question arises as to the extent to which deviations from the 
optimum can be tolerated, and, naturally, this is even more 
difficult to assess than the optimum condition. In view of the 
high degree of accuracy of taste indicated above, it is probable 
that appreciable deviations are all 
objectionable, and put a strain 
upon the patience of the hearer. 
However, the following selection 
from published remarks made by 
W. C. Sabine is _ instructive. 
Speaking of the large led¢ture- 
room of the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory, having a volume of 
50,000 cubic feet, he regarded its 
condition empty, with a period of 
four seconds, as entirely im- 
practicable for speaking purposes, 
but when it was full of people the 
period was 1°8 seconds, and he 
considered this to be fairly satis- 
factory. He did not, however, 
regard even such a condition with 
complete approval. For instance, 
a first design of the Little Theatre 
in New York, having a volume 
somewhat greater than 60,000 
cubic feet, was rejected, although, 
over the range c' (256) to c' 
(4,096), it yielded a period of 
reverberation of 2°2 seconds—a 
state comparable with that of 
many theatres of which the 
acoustics are not specially ques- 
tioned. Exceptional quality was 
sought in this case, and passing 
over as inadequate a modification 





Figure three. Sound-pulse photograph. 





Figure four. Ripple photographs, con- 
trasting two treatments of gallery ceiling. 
Above, gallery under main ceiling. 
Below, gallery under separate ceiling. 


yielding 1°8 seconds, a design was 
finally approved in which for 
musical notes over the range c' 
(256) to c (2,048), the period 
for a full audience lay between 
1*t and 1°5 seconds. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF ELEC- 
TRICAL SPEECH AMPLIFIERS 


We have seen that for speakers 
in very large halls the question 
of adequate loudness becomes 
important, and that probably 
some excess of reverberation is 
tolerated for the sake of increased loudness. If this is so, then 
possibly the best solution would be to use eleétrical speech 
amplifiers to raise the volume of speech tothe necessary level, 
and to reduce the reverberation period of the hall to about one 
second, so that normally rapid speeches could be heard. 

Unfortunately, there appear to be no published data for the 
optimum acoustical condition of an auditorium used in this 
manner for amplified speech. It appears desirable, however, 
to consider the question of amplified speech more closely, so that 
the possibilities of this new development may be judged. 

In the first place, for natural effect the intensity at the ears 
of the listener must have approximately the same loudness as 
the original sounds at the microphone. This arises since increased 
loudness can introduce apparent distortion at the ears, low- 
pitched constituents of complex sounds tending to mask the 
higher. It is found necessary, therefore, to limit amplification 
so that the most remote listeners can just hear with comfort, 
and to place the projectors so high above the speaker’s head, that 
the sound is not too great for the nearest auditors. When this is 
done the majority of the audience is conscious of only one source 
of sound, and that appears to be the speaker himself. 

It has been found that to reproduce speech satisfactorily for 
public address purposes it is necessary for the system to amplify 
uniformly over the frequency range g to c’, i.e. from about 200 
to 4,000 vibrations per second. From scientific data published 
one would expect a range of c (64) to e” (5,120) to be almost 
completely satisfactory. | While 
there are speech frequencies out- 
side these limits the loss in natural- 
ness and intelligibility occasioned 
by their absence is said to be 
slight. Further, within these 
limits it is possible to amplify the 
energy of any one _ frequency 
nearly ten times as much as that 
of others before the ear—which 
has a range of ten billionfold—can 
detect any departure from the 
natural effect. These figures are 
interesting, apart from their appli- 
cation in public address equip- 
ment, for they indicate the range 
of pitch over which the absorbing 
power of a hall should be studied, 
and the extent to which it may 
vary within the range without 
affecting the naturalness of speech, 
provided always that the loudness 
is adequate for distin¢étness. For 
music a wider range of 35—7,000 is 
stipulated. 

Speaking broadly, the main 
energy of the voice is of low pitch, 
but the characteristics essential to 
intelligibility are carried by the 
high-frequency sounds. For in- 
stance, if speech is passed through 
a filter which removes all sounds 
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lower in pitch than c' (512), 60 per cent. of the sound energy is 
removed, but while the result is somewhat unnatural, its dis- 
tinétness is practically unimpaired. For distin¢tness of speech it 
is, therefore, vital to maintain adequate loudness of high-pitched 
sounds. 

Further, the intelligibility of consonants—some of which have 
components of very high pitch, even above c‘—is somewhat 
seriously affected by reduétion of speech intensity, and in ordinary 
conversation 50 per cent. of mistakes can be traced to three 
consonants alone. It is interesting that some degree of con- 
sonantal emphasis can be obtained by designing the electrical 
circuits of a public address equipment to emphasize com- 
ponents of high pitch. Indeed, the articulation of a poor 
speaker is sometimes relatively improved for broadcast purposes 
by this device. 

The acoustics of the space in which speech amplifiers are used 
is a matter of considerable importance. The nature of the prob- 
lem is somewhat varied by their use, but the requirements remain 
fundamentally the same. r 

Electrical amplifying equipment is not a remedy for excessive 
reverberation in a hall. It can promote loudness, but it cannot 
hasten the decay of sounds which, already emitted, persist 
sufficiently to cause confusion. 

Separate echoes of the sound from the loud-speaker must be 
suppressed. In one respe¢t amplified speech has, perhaps, an 
advantage over normal speech, in that there is freedom to place 
the projectors emitting the sound in a position where echo effects 
are minimized, whereas an ordinary speaker must stand at a 
fixed point on the platform. We have seen that the projectors 
should be placed high above the speaker’s head so that the sound 
shall not be unduly great for the nearest auditor. Ina hall witha 
very high ceiling there is further advantage in this, for with the 
projectors sufficiently near the ceiling, late disturbing echoes from 
this surface are eliminated, and the sound proceeds downwards 
towards the floor where, with an audience present, it is most 
likely to be absorbed. 

It sometimes happens, particularly where some of the walls or 
ceiling are large curved surfaces, that echoes of the speaker’s 
unamplified voice or refleétions of extraneous sounds are focused 
to certain regions. It is important that the microphone shall not 
be located at one of these spots. 


Resonance effeéts seldom occur in conne¢tion with the repro- 
duced sound, for the spaces dealt with are usually so large that 
their natural frequencies are too low to be troublesome. However, 
they are important in conneétion with the mounting of the micro- 
phone. They generally result from attempting to conceal the 
microphone in some form of small enclosure. The best housing 
is a screen cover, which proteéts the microphone without affecting 
the sound reaching it. 

A special difficulty which arises with electrical speech amplifiers 
is the tendency of the equipment to “ sing ’’ when the sounds 
already emitted from the projeétors reach the microphone with 
sufficient intensity and suitable phase to aid the original sound. 
The system may then even emit a continuous note, or if it does not 
do this it will cause considerable distortion when sounds involving 
certain pitches are concerned. Usually the difficulty is sufficiently 
overcome by properly placing the microphone with respect to 
the projectors, but it forms one of the most troublesome problems 
met in actual operation. Fortunately, it is less pronounced in 
the presence of an audience owing to the increased acoustical 
damping of the room. 


Summing up, it appears that in addition to solving the problem 
of inadequate loudness, electrical speech amplifiers may assist at 
times in dealing with echoes, and, where speech from a definite 
rostrum is concerned, they reduce the disadvantage of a very high 
ceiling. They are not a remedy for excessive reverberation. 
They have chara¢teristics of their own, and in the design of any 
very large hall where a public address system is likely to be in- 
stalled consideration might well be given to their particular 
requirements. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


Sir,—Mr. Aumonier’s letter deserves close consideration. The 
relations between building-owner (whom for convenience we 
will call the client), builder, and sub-contra¢tor have been for some 
time a cause of anxiety to architeéts and surveyors. The matter 
is obscure; or perhaps it would be more correét to say that it has 
been obscured. My object in writing is to try and shed a little 
light upon it by showing exa¢tly how we stand under the R.I.B.A. 
conditions of contract dated 1909. 

There are two classes of sub-contractors. One is chosen by the 
builder himself for such things as plastering, excavating, slating, 
etc., while the other is chosen by the architeét, without the know- 
ledge of the builder, for such things as carving, ornamental 
plastering, heating, lighting, etc., and these we may call specialists. 
The first-named class need not detain us; they are free agents, 
and the terms of their sub-contraéts with the builder are voluntary 
arrangements. Sub-contra¢tors of the second class are named 
in the contraét documents, the builder is instruéted to accept 
them as his sub-contractors in accordance with clause 20 of the 
Conditions of Contraét, and they have to accept the builder as 
their direét employer. The specialist may decline to become a 
sub-contractor, in which case he risks losing the job altogether. 
We will suppose that he agrees. The builder then presents him 
with a form of sub-contraé¢t to sign and, if its terms are inconsistent 
with those of the main contraét or with the specialist’s own 
stipulations attached to his estimate, the specialist would be 
within his rights in refusing to sign it, and the architect should 
support him. 

Clause 28 of the Conditions of Contraét lays down that the 
** |. . work to be performed by special artists or tradesmen shall 
be paid and expended at such times and in such amounts, and 
to and in favour of such persons as the architeét shall dire¢t, and 
sums so expended shall be payable by the contra¢tor without 
discount or deduction or . . . . by the employer to the said artists or 
tradesmen. The effeét of the whole clause is to make the 
specialist a real sub-contraétor, except that the builder is relieved 
from responsibility in respect of the amount of payments, the 
architect taking it upon himself. Although the word “ certifi- 
cate ’’ is not found in the clause, yet payment must be made as 
“* directed,’ and the direction would be equivalent to, if not 
actually, a certificate. The clause certainly does one thing : 
it makes it incumbent on the builder to pay the specialist the full 
amount certified or direéted without discount or deduction, and 
without waiting, in Mr. Aumonier’s words, “* until he has actually 
received the money from the building-owner.”’ The _ brick, 
cement, and timber merchants do not wait for their money; why 
should the specialist ? 

The R.I.B.A. Conditions leave the question of the position of 
the builder rather in the air, a good deal has to be inferred. In 
his estimate the builder includes the provisions for specialists’ 
work, and is told to add his profit. This profit is not a free gift 
from the client, it has to be earned by rendering some service. 
This service consists in giving facilities and making proper arrange- 
ments for the conduét of the works, in providing money for pay- 
ment when dire¢ted, and in.seeing that the specialist’s work is carried 
out satisfactorily. This last item will astonish and, perhaps, even 
alarm some builders, but there is no escape. The builder must 
also make good any damage done by specialists’ bad work and 
recover the cost, not from the client, but from the specialist. 
Similarly, loss and damage caused to the client by undue delay 
on the part of the specialist is recoverable by the client from the 
builder who, in his turn, has a claim against the specialist. 

The duties of the architect in dire¢ting payments, the position 
in case of bankruptcy of either client or builder, give rise to many 
puzzling questions. It is pretty obvious that when clause 28 was 
drafted its full effe¢t was not considered. It looks what it was, 
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a compromise, and one that satisfies nobody. It needs careful 
study with an open mind if the mutual positions of client, archi- 
tect, builder, and specialist are to be properly defined. 

J. E. DROWER 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


Sir,—It was with great interest that I read Mr. Aumonier’s 
letter. There is no doubt that the position of the specialist and 
craftsman in regard to building contraéts is a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory one. The whole of his negotiations culminating in a 
sub-contraét are carried on with the architect representing the 
building proprietor; and his instructions are, in faét, received 
from the architect to whose satisfaction his work has to be per- 
formed, yet he receives in most cases his a¢tual order (of a kind) 
from the main contraétor. This order is, however, of little real 
value, as the main contra¢tor safeguards his own interests by making 
it clear on his order form that he will only be responsible for 
payment as and when he receives the actual cash from the build- 
ing proprietor, and then in many cases only after fourteen days 
from the receipt by him of this payment, and subject to a discount 
varying from 2} per cent. to 5 per cent. Obviously, therefore, 
the sub-contractor is most unfairly called upon to submit to two 
business risks, i.e. : 

1. The solvency of the main contraétor. 

2. The solvency of the building proprietor. 
If the main contra¢tor fails to pay him, the sub-contractor, only 
under certain circumstances, has recourse to the building pro- 
prietor. If the building proprietor fails to pay the main 
contractor, he, the main contractor, is absolved under the safe- 
guarding clause in his order on the sub-contractor from paying 
him. Thus the main contractor runs one business risk, the 
sub-contractor two. 

To increase his difficulties still further the unfortunate sub- 
contractor negotiates with and receives his real instruétions 
neither from the builder nor the building proprietor (whose very 
name he often does not know), but from the archite¢t. 

Such is the present state of confusion that under certain con- 
ditions it has been held that the contra¢tor, in fact, aéts as agent 
for the proprietor, and in the event of his, the contraétor’s, in- 
solvency, the sub-contra¢tor has a legal claim against the pro- 
prietor. 

Under the R.I.B.A. contraét the architeé& has power to certify 
the payment of p.c. items direct by the proprietor. This is the 
general prac¢tice in the U.S.A., and, in my opinion, it would be 
infinitely more satisfactory to all concerned if it were adopted 
by the architeéts in this country. 

R. HUGH ROBERTS 
Managing Director, The Birmingham Guild, Ltd. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 

Str,—Mr. Aumonier’s letter raises questions in the solution of 
which the architect feels somewhat at a Joss. We think we are 
right in saying that the average archite¢t is not fully aware of the 
difficulties which may arise between the builder and the sub- 
contractor, particularly as regards forms of indemnity and 
methods of payment. Indeed, the practice of builders seems to 
vary, and sevéral builders have given us as their opinion that in 
the case of a craftsman who supplies, as it were, labour as opposed 
to goods the 24 per cent. for cash payment would not be deducted. 
Perhaps the difficulty lies in the faét that the craftsman as such is 
not recognized in the language of contraéts, and can appear 
only as a sub-contractor. 

There must be many like ourselves who would like to see a 
committee of the Institute discuss and clarify the general question 
of the relationship between the builder and sub-contra¢tors, and 
between the architect and specialists. In the same way as the 
architeét’s method of work is being modified to-day, owing to the 
increasing complexity of his problem, and the growing necessity 
of specialist consultation, so it would seem that the fairly simple 
forms of contract hitherto adopted require revision and further 
consideration. There are probably others who will follow 
Mr. Aumonier’s example and bring forward for discussion their 


own practical difficulties and problems. Amongst these may be 
mentioned the question of discounts for the supply of items such 
as sanitary fittings. In the north of England, for example, we 
have found that it is customary for merchants to reserve a 
further 10 per cent. discount for the builder, and while this may 
cover certain services paid for separately in the south, it clearly 
goes behind the R.I.B.A. form of contract. A discussion on these 
very practical points by architeéts and builders of wide experience 
would, we feel sure, be followed with the greatest interest by all 
in the profession and building trades. 
EASTON AND ROBERTSON 


HOLLOW FLOORS AND HOLLOW ROOFS 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 

Sir,—I have to inform you that the London County Council 
have passed the following resolution : 

That the Council, in pursuance of the powers vested in it by 
the First Schedule (Part iii) to the London Building A&ts (Amend- 
ment) Aét, 1905, do approve as fire-resisting hollow floors and 
hollow roofs constructed of steel filler joists in combination with 
hollow bricks and concrete, subject to the following conditions : 

(i) That all materials shall be to the satisfaction of the district 
surveyor, and the whole of the work shall be executed to his 
satisfaction. 

(ii) That if any blocks are of clay they shall be thoroughly 
burnt, and be free from lime, cracks, and other defeéts. 

(iii) That the concrete used for filling in, either between, 
around, or above the hollow bricks, shall be mixed in the propor- 
tions of at least one volume of Portland cement, two volumes of 
various sizes of clean siliceous sand, and four volumes of hard 
broken brick, flint or stone of all the various sizes which will pass 
through a mesh of ? in. square measured in the clear. 

(iv) That there shall be at least 1 in. of fire-resisting material 
(inclusive of plaster) below the lower flange of the steel filler joist, 
and that all joints between hollow bricks shall be pointed in cement 
mortar. 

(v) That there shall be at least 1 in. thickness of concrete or 
other fire-resisting material covering the upper flange of the steel 
filler joists. 

(vi) That the steel joists shall receive one coat of rust-resisting 
paint. 

(vii) That the sides and undersides of steel beams and girders 
(other than filler joists embedded in the thickness of the floor) 
shall be proteéted from the aétion of fire by fine tamped concrete 
at least 2 in. thick, or burnt clay tiles and cement plaster of an 
aggregate thickness of 2 in., or fine concrete 1} in. thick, trowelled 
round suitable mesh reinforcement, and that in all cases the con- 
crete shall be bedded solidly against the steel and there shall be 
no intervening cavity. 

(viii) That fillets, strips, and blocks of wood or other com- 
bustible materials shall not be embedded in the thickness of the- 
fine concrete necessary to comply with any of these conditions. 

(ix) That the thickness of the material above the void added 
to the thickness of the soffit (exclusive of any plaster) shall be not 
less than 3 in. 

(x) That the dimensions specified in the foregoing conditions 
shall refer only to questions of fire-resistance and resistance to 
impact during fires apart from any requirements in respect of 
imposed loads and working stresses under normal conditions of- 
use. 

Provided that this approval shall not in any way derogate from 
any of the powers of the Council, and shall not in any way affect 
the requirements of (1) the London County Council (General 
Powers) Aét, 1908, with respeét to cubical extent of buildings; 
(2) the London County Council (General Powers) Aét, 1909, with 
respect to the enclosure or encasing of pillars or girders with brick- 
work, terra-cotta, stone, tiles or other incombustible materials; 
and (3) the regulations made under the provisions of section 23 
of the London County Council (General Powers) Aét, 1909, 
with respeét to the construction of buildings wholly or partly of 
reinforced concrete. E. TOPHAM FORREST, 

Superintending Architeét, London County Council. 
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“THE WORK OF ERNEST NEWTON, R.A.” 


Hew difficult it is to realize that a whole quarter of the twentieth 
century has slipped away. To many of us it seems little enough 
time ago that the world was entering upon this new century 
with its uncharted years ahead, while the nineteenth, with all its 
familiar landmarks was drawing to an uneasy close in the midst of 
the Boer War. 

Much water has run under the bridges since then. 
tectural world we have been painfully reminded of the passage of 
time, in the thinning of the ranks by the deaths of such men as 
Ernest Newton, Paul Waterhouse, and Leonard Stokes; men who 
were in the hey-day of their fame at the turn of the century, whose 


In the archi- 


names inspired the young man who was starting his career twenty- 
five years ago. 

Ernest Newton was a link between the old and the new centuries, 
his working years were pretty equally divided between them. 
His early influences were amid the battle that surrounded the 
defeat of the Gothic manner, but his work had the breadth of 
to-day’s outlook. He links the days when Norman Shaw, with 
his profusion of invention and high enthusiasm, was giving new 
birth and life to domestic archite¢ture and the after-war world 
of to-day, where simplicity in architectural form is of necessity 
the dominant note. Ernest Newton was a worthy bearer of the 
torch, and through his work we can see indisputably how our 
architectural predile¢tions of to-day are but a development on the 
foundations set by Devey, Shaw, and Philip Webb. 

It is, therefore, of more than passing interest that illustrations 
of Ernest Newton’s work have been gathered together in a book. 

One feels in turning the pages that he, perhaps more than most 
architeéts, revealed himself through his work, and so it is right 
that the book should consist mainly of illustrations. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield writes a short introduction, and speaks feelingly and 
charmingly of the man he knew, while W. G. Newton contributes 
a critical essay, sketching in an outline of his father’s archite¢tural 
career from the days when he entered Norman Shaw’s office. 
He touches upon the tendencies in art and architecture that in- 
fluenced him, and gives us some idea of the serenity and steady 
purpose that are amply refleéted in his buildings. 

Here one sees that, as Sir Reginald Blomfield says, he was “ a 
man of fastidious taste,’’ always working seriously and lavishing 
much care on every detail. Very sound he was, but with little of 
daring or adventure about him, preferring well-worn paths to 
excursions into the experimental. 

Newton did other work than domestic it is true, but it is in his 
houses that one finds him in the happiest vein. Here we see what 
steadfast ideas he had about English architeéture, and what the 
English house should be, and we find a continuous advance along 
a road that he well understood. He had made up his mind that 
the modern house should be a straightforward affair, the outcome 
of modern needs and of to-day’s way of life, without affectation or 
any sham effects. He progressed towards dire¢t plan and balanced 
With this convigtion in his mind he was singularly 
unaffeéted by fashion or caprice in design. The ‘ Art Nouveau ”’ 
vogue of the ‘nineties persuaded him to introduce a few inlaid 
diamonds on a staircase, or an occasional heart into mor decora- 
tive features, but the sound, sensible aspect of the houses remained. 
Later, the craze for ** old English,”’ with its half-timber, its beami- 
ness and sham picturesqueness did not defleét him from the love 
of gracious simplicity of line. This is not to say that, if occasion 
demanded, he could not work in a piéturesque manner. ‘“* Old- 
castle’ is a good example of how happily he could harmonize 
new work with old, but there is no pretence about it. However, 
the balanced plan and regularly spaced window had the greatest 


elevation. 


attraction for him, and in this he seems to have been in front of 


his time, pointing the way that others were later to follow. 
There are drawings in the book that give 
One feels that invention 


and 
us some idea of how Newton worked. 


sketches 


did not come very easily to him, ideas did not flow from his 
pencil, design was rather a matter of painful labour, and once 
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he had found a type of plan or a way of elevation that appealed 
to him he would play upon the same theme time and aga 
adapting it and perfeé¢ting it to fit the new problem. The placing 
of the house on the site, the getting the best out of the surround- 
ings, harmony with the landscape. and the arrangement of the 
garden all were part of his art of house building, and so, though 
the theme might be the same, the houses each have their own 
individuality and very definite charaéter. ’ 

As with all artists, his work does not always reach the same 
level of achievement. He would seem to have been happier in 
the smaller or medium-sized houses. These, sometimes, besides 
having all the refinement of design that we see running through 
all his work, capture that exceedingly elusive quality of charm 
** Luckley,” ** Four- 
acre,” and ‘** Logmore ” are notable examples. ‘* Brand Lodge ” 
and * Scotsmanfield,” essays in roughcast houses, are somewhat 
bald, and his way of putting bay windows under gable ends is 
not always happy. Occasionally, and more particularly in the 
larger houses, he could be dull, and in the grand manner things 
did not quite come off. 

However, all who pra¢tise the art of architeéture know how 
exceedingly difficult it is to achieve even a moderate level of 
artistic success, and how many faétors have to be manipulated 
with skill to avoid complete failure. To look over a man’s life- 
work and find so little to criticize, as there is with Newton’s, must 
be rare indeed. There is a soundness, common sense, and true 
artistic feeling bearing on all he did, and his houses are pleasant, 
gracious houses, and must be eminently satisfa¢tory and satis- 
fying to live in. His work will date less than that of almost any 
of his contemporaries. 

The illustrations in the book are mostly from well-chosen 
photographs, and being arranged in chronological order, give a 
comprehensive idea of his work and its development. The 
complete list of his works is also of interest. 

The short letterpress explanations of the illustrations are suffi- 
cient as the work tells its own story, but they are not always quite 
fitting to a serious work. To be told that a house is “‘ a gentleman, 
but a country gentleman,” reminds one of the chatty titles familiar 
in the illustrated papers or on the screen of the cinema. This is, 
however, criticism of a trivial matter, and hardly detracts from 
the excellence of the book as a whole, a book which should be 
possessed by all lovers of what is best in English domestic 
architecture. OSWALD P. MILNE 


The Work of Ernest Newton, R.A. The 
Press. £3 35. 


which touches the good into the lovable. 


London : Architectural 


NEW SPECIFICATIONS FOR PAINT MATERIALS 


The British Engineering Standards Association has issued 
British Standard Specifications for genuine dry white lead and 
genuine white lead oil paste for use in paint manufacture. They 
contain clauses regulating the composition together with standard 
reception tests for the purchase of genuine white lead in dry and 
paste form respectively, and appendices giving methods of carrying 
out the tests. These specifications have been prepared at the 
request of the paint manufacturers by a committee representative 
of both the buying and manufacturing interests and are the first 
to be published of a series of specifications for paints, varnishes 
and paint materials. As in the case of all British Standard 
Specifications, they will be reviewed as experience of their working 
or progress in the industry renders it necessary, and revised issues 
will be published from time to time. 


“THE NEWER VIEW OF HISTORY” 

With reference to the review under this heading in our issue of 
March 24, the authors write to state that “ 
in our books has been redrawn, all being reproduced direét from 
contemporary illustrations, so that the century can be viewed 
through the eyes of the people who lived in it and recorded it.” 
Our reviewer, in expressing regret for assuming that the illustra- 
tions had been cleverly redrawn, explains that this inference 
seemed very natural from the brilliant clearness of the repro- 
ductions, which are delightful in every respect. 
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THE COMPETITORS’ CLUB 


WHY A JURY? 


rw 

I HE oft-discussed question of the relative merits of adjudication 
by a jury as against the decision being in the hands of a single 
assessor has never reached a final conclusion. On the Continent 
the jury is almost universal, with us it is usually reserved for cases 
of more than ordinary importance, and being a comparative 
rarity, has not evolved for itself methods of procedure enabling 
full value to be obtained from such a combination. The main 
advantage of the jury is in securing different types of outlook in 
its members: one experienced in competition practice, one 
recognized as expert in the type of building demanded, one 
recognized as a leader in expressive design, and such others as 
may be regarded as likely to contribute to a well-balanced decision. 
With us the seleétion is sometimes quite haphazard¢ some 
qualifications are duplicated, and other ones omitted, so that 
very little of the possible advantages of a jury is secured, and we 
are apt to conclude that one assessor can do the work just as 
well. 

The report on a recent competition in Amsterdam indicates 
how combined qualifications can be advantageously employed. 
At the first meeting the members of the jury satisfied themselves 
as to the compliance of the schemes with the conditions, at the 
second these were looked at solely from the town-planning point 
of view, the third and fourth were devoted to the internal plan- 
ning in detail, the fifth and sixth to the aétual selection and 
placing of the premiated designs, and the seventh to the pre- 
paration of the report. It is easy to see how various types of 
mentality would all find their métier in such consultations. The 
competition expert would take the lead in the first and last; 
the architeét of broad general conceptions in the second; those 
with specialized experience in the third and fourth; while all 
would be brought in co-operation in the fifth and sixth. Of 
course there is no special virtue in the number of conferences; 
these might be more or less, but the general programme for 
reaching a decision looks very sound, and illustrates a failure in 
some of our own adjudications, in which the town-planning 
aspects, covering the relation of the building to its surroundings, 
have been ignored. 

The first necessity, on the formation of a jury, is to agree on a 
systematic and logical mode of procedure. We are not strong in 
this, and rather like to arrive at our decisions by ‘“ intuition,” 
a somewhat dangerous course, and liable to result in grave in- 
justice at times. We are not likely to adopt quite the same 
standards of merit in design as those of the Continent, but com- 
petitions would be much less of a gamble than they are if our own 
standards were more definitely formulated and more closely 
adhered to when deciding on comparative merits. Juries can 
only work efficiently when the members recognize some general 
principles; if they do not, but fall back on their intuitive faculties, 
the confusion and uncertainty which are then inevitable will 
probably result in a decision worse than that of a single assessor. 

As indicating the smoothness with which it is. possible to 
conduct and adjudicate when the basic principles for it are 
generally understood, it is only necessary to quote the case of 
the Grand Palais and Petit Palais in 1896. The jury numbered 
no less than forty-seven members, and about two hundred designs 
were submitted. Two months were allowed for the preparation 
of the designs, and the adjudication occupied a fortnight. Only a 
clear appreciation of the right method could have enabled so large 
a jury to have arrived at so good a decision as this one in such a 


short time. 

Over sixty years ago M. Cesar Daly, writing on competitions, 
regarded the nomination of the jury (the jury system was not 
questioned) as the greatest technical difficulty in a competition 
on account of the demand that all schools of thought should be 
represented and the difficulty of finding a common ground on 
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which a logical decision could be based. Fortunately since that 
time the general trend of architectural opinion has reached a 
more definite formula—if not an international one, at least for 
each country separately—and the confliét as to styles and the 
divergencies they connoted are practically extinét. Nevertheless, 
there remain a number of attitudes that men of ability still take 
towards the problems of design, and inasmuch as these are not 
antagonistic to each other, but merely tend to lay stress on the 
various aspects in different proportions, we may well continue 
to accept M. Cesar Daly’s views, and take careful note of the 
need that a jury should be representative of these differences, 
and not just a haphazard selection of architeéts, regardless of their 
special faculties. A mere increase in numbers is valueless—indeed, 
worse than valueless—if it does not offer the merit of a greater 
breadth of outlook. 

In view of the careful consideration that has from time to time 
been given to competition procedure both at home and abroad, 
it certainly looks as if we are not treating the question seriously. 
There is an excuse for promoters, in that they cannot be expected 
to visualize the difficulties; but there is none for ourselves, as 
represented by our professional societies, if, knowing where the 
weak spots are to be found, we do not take proper steps to put 
matters right. Failures in adjudication, where there is a single 
assessor, are usually due to inexperience in competition practice, 
or too narrow an outlook as to the principles involved: in 
architectural design. Exaétly the same failures may occur with 
a jury if it is not sele¢éted with the intention that each member 
shall bring into its deliberations some qualifications not to be 
found in the others, and to secure by this means a broader general 
view than the single judge is likely to be able to take. The cry 
for a jury is a mere shibboleth, but the demand for adjudication 
by a body of men selected with careful deliberation to supplement 
each other’s qualities is a rational one, and may be logically put 
forward by those desiring to see our competitions placed on a 
sounder footing. SENESCHAL 


COMPETITION CALENDAR 


The following competitions are announced with the full approval of 

the R.I.B.A. 

Friday, April 30. New interior design for Wagon-Lits. Premiums, 100,000 
francs, 25,000 francs, 10,000 francs, and 5,000 francs. Particulars 
from La Compagnie des Wagons-Lits, 49 Rue de l’Arcade, Paris. 

Monday, May 10. Isolation Hospital for InfeGtious Diseases, Doncaster. 
Assessor, Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.r.1.8.a. Particulars from Mr. W. 
Bagshaw, Town Clerk. Deposit £1 1s. 

Friday, May 21. Elementary school, Bristnall Hall Lane, Warley, 
Worcestershire, for the Oldbury U.D.C. Assessor, Mr. W. S. 
Skinner, F.R.1.B.A. Premiums, £200, £100, and £50. Particulars 
from Mr. Arthur Culwick, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 
Oldbury, Worcs. Deposit £2 2s. 

Monday, June 14. Dance Hall, Restaurant, Pavilion, and Shops at the 
Sea Beach, Aberdeen, for the Town Council. Assessor, the President 
of the Incorporation of Architeéts in Scotland. Particulars from 
Mr. A. B. Gardner, Town House, Aberdeen. 


Saturday, July 31. Australian National War Memorial, Villers Breton- 
neux, France. Open to Australians. Particulars from High Com- 
missioner’s Office, Australia House, Strand. Deposit £2 2s. 

The conditions of the following competition have been received by the 

R.IB.A. 


June 21-23. Royal Society of Arts: Competition for Industria} 
Designs. Particulars from the Secretary of the Society, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 


Monday, July 12. Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales, Swansea, 
Competitions: (1) National Parliament House of Wales (Prize, 
£100; (2) Street Facade to a Large Stores (Prize, £25); (3) Set of 
Measured Drawings of Architecture (Prize, £25). Assessor, Mr. 
Arthur Keen, F.R.1.B.A. Particulars from the publishers, Messrs. 
Morgan and Higgs, Heathfield Street, Swansea (1s. 2d. post paid). 

Monday, July 12. Lay-out for new cemetery for Leicester City Council. 
Assessor, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums, £100, £50, 
and £25. Particulars from the City Surveyor. Deposit £1. 
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The Building Exhibition will be opened at Olympia at 
12 noon to-day by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir William Pryke, who will be accompanied by the Sheriffs. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President of the R.I.B.A., will preside 
at the opening ceremony, and a vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor will be proposed by Sir Kingsley Wood, M-P., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health. 

Following is a list of the principal conferences and visits in 
connection with the exhibition: Thursday, April 15: Clay- 
workers’ Day. Saturday, April 17: Visit of Institution of 
Sanitary Engineers. Tuesday, April 20: Visit of Institution 
of Structural Engineers. Wednesday, April 21: Visit of 
Estate Clerks of Works. 3 p.m. Lecture : “‘ Substance, Form 
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How to Get to Olympia. 


and Colour in Concrete,” by Mr. Frederic Coleman. Chair- 
man: Mr. Ralph Knott, F.R.1.B.A. Thursday, April 22: 
Visit of London Master Builders’ Association. Friday, April 
23: Visit of the London Society. Saturday, April 24: “ At 
Home ” to Members of the R.I.B.A., and A.A. Meetings of 
Association of Architects’ Surveyors and Technical Assistants. 
Monday, April 26: Lecture: ‘‘ Old London Bridge: Peter 
Morris and his Water Wheel,” by Mr. Herbert A. Cox. 
6.30 p.m., Chairman, Sir William Bull, M.P. Tuesday, 
April 27: A.A.S.T.A. Lectures : “‘ Concrete Construction and 
Design,” “‘ Central Heating of Large Buildings.” Chairman, 
Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, A.M.Inst.c.E. The exhibition closes on 
April 28. 
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THE EXHIBITION ERA 


BY CLENNELL WILKINSON 


I, is easy to sneer at exhibitions—to draw attention to the 
rapid decay of an artist’s conscience before the necessity of 
catching the eye of the prospective client as he enters the 
exhibition hall; to point out that an insincere straining after 
** originality ’” has thus become a feature of this era of exhibi- 
tions ; to question whether works of art can ever show to advan- 
tage—can ever teach anyone anything worth knowing—when 
drawn up in ranks for inspection by people who, for the most 
part, could never learn; to urge that the silliest mistake of all 
is to drag masterpieces of painting or sculpture from their 
contexts and display them all in a bunch under conditions of 
lighting and from angles of vision for which they were never 
intended ; and, finally, to argue that the sum total of “ culture ” 
imparted to the crowds who file before objects thus dis- 
played is less than the total amount acquired by the much 
smaller number of privileged travellers who are able to go 
and see them in their proper surroundings. 

But it will be found upon reflection that all, or nearly all, 
of these familiar arguments are points against museums or 
permanent picture galleries rather than against exhibitions. 
An exhibition is not permanent, except in the sense that you 
may repeat it under the same name, but with different exhibits, 
every year. There would have been no harm in removing the 
Elgin marbles, if the intention had been to exhibit them in 
the British Museum for a month or two, and then restore 
them to their proper places on the Parthenon. An Exhibition 
is essentially a temporary display, intended primarily to afford 
to the visitor an easy opportunity of comparison—without which 
it is impossible to cultivate a taste in art or, indeed, to acquire 
any knowledge worth having of anything. And, having served 
this useful purpose, the details of an exhibition are re-distri- 
buted amongst their owners, and the world goes on as before 
—but a slightly better and wiser world, and a world in which 


no one has suffered any permanent loss anywhere through the 
holding of the exhibition. 

An exhibition, therefore, is before anything, convenient. 
It saves trouble, and it is from this point of view that a Building 


Exhibition is, perhaps, the most useful of all. For to acquire 
anything that could be called a good standard of comparison 
in regard to architecture and building necessitates more trouble 


Left: The Right Honourable The Lord Mayor of London, Sir William Pryke. 


—more travelling about the world—than in the case of any 
other art. The typical modern man—which is to say, the 
“‘ business man ”—has no time for travel. If he does it at 
all, he rushes it. There is pathos and irony in this, because 
travelling has never been so easy before. As Mr. Chesterton 
observed the other day, just when we have really nothing to 
say, we invent the loud speaker. In the same way, just when 
we have no time—and, except in America, no money—for 
travelling, we have invented all sorts of ways of moving about 
the world more easily and farther afield than our ancestors 
ever dreamed of. The eighteenth century traveller came 
home with a store of memories; the modern motorist may go 
farther, but he certainly sees less. The old joke about the man 
who asked his chauffeur when they were going to get out of 
this interminable cemetery, and was informed that what he 
took for gravestones were really milestones, is a crude, but 
rather a penetrating, comment upon the kind of knowledge of 
local architectural features that modern travellers bring home. 
That is why we say that a Building Exhibition is probably the 
most useful of all exhibitions. It meets a real human need, 
which the ordinary man simply has not the time to satisfy. 

And, anyhow, this is an age of exhibitions. Anything that 
we are at all proud of we hasten to exhibit. Building must 
not be allowed to fall behind in the race, for it is one of the few 
indisputable facts about the war-weary “ nineteen twenties ” 
that they have witnessed a genuine and widespread revival of 
interest in architecture. We are approaching the time when 
the man in the street may pause on his way to lunch to look 
at some conspicuous building, when people in the train may 
be heard discussing the architectural merits of rival banks or 
shops. That is a tendency that should be encouraged. All 
that the man in the train asks for is a little simple instruction. 
At present his conversational style is badly cramped by his 
ignorance of architecture, and, notably, of its phraseology. 
At an exhibition he can see at a glance what are the main 
problems confronting a builder, and he can see how they have 
been overcome. A Building Exhibition is of enormous prac- 
tical value to a professional architect, but to a layman it may 
be an intellectual revelation. And it is a revelation that can 
be obtained in a single afternoon. 


Centre: Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 


President of the R.I.B.A. Right: Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Parliameniary Secretary to the Ministry of Health. 
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Simplete Cabinet Co., Ltd., 
28 Newman Street, W. .. 
Simplex Floor Planning & 
Treatment Co., 7 Finch 
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Sissons Bros., Ltd., 203 
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Wippell & Co., Ltd., 4 Dun- 
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Yorkshire Copper Works, 
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SECTION 
THE 
FIRST 


MATERIALS 


WALLING AND ROOFING MATERIALS 


A special exhibit of MESSRS. ANSELM ODLING AND 
SONS, LTD. (Row F, Stand 103), is a pair of antique jasper 
columns with two richly-carved antique caps of statuary marble. 
A large variety of white and coloured marbles, suitable for many 
uses,from steps and paving to high-class carving and church work, 
is shown. Other interesting exhibits are carved and modelled 





Balustrading in marble. 


animals, such as polar bears and crocodiles, arranged in their 
natural surroundings. These are of marble of various colours, 
and make very effective decorations for winter, Italian, or rock 
gardens. They can be combined very attractively with grow- 
ing plants. There is also a shop fascia of onyx cut thin, with 
bronze letters, and electric light behind. This forms an 
effective sign by day and by night. There are also a fine en- 
trance doorway in Hopton-Wood stone, part of the contract 
for the National Provincial Bank in Piccadilly; and a glass 
case containing samples of rare marbles and interesting for- 
mations, such as crystals, stalactites, and so on, found in the 
marble quarries. Samples of garden ornaments, such as lions, 
sphinxes, vases, etc., are also shown. 


x * * 


Pieces of stone, which have been restored with Tabard’s 
patent metallic stone, are shown by A. DREYFUS, LTD. 
A stonemason is in attendance to demonstrate the manner in 
which the restoration and preservation work is carried out. 
The material is a stone of Trachyte origin r:duced to powder. 
It is mixed with an acid, which is claimed to soften without 
decomposing it and to reunite the molecules, thus recon- 
Stituting the original stone. The patent stone is claimed to 
resist a pressure of 2,232 lb. per sq. in. Among the many 
buildings restored by the firm is the church of St. Barnabas, 
Homerton. This church was partially restored by the firm 
in 1897, and twenty-five years later, as time and weather had 
made no appreciable impression on the work, the remainder 
of the fabric was entrusted to them for restoration. Other 
examples of a similar nature may be found in the list of some 
of the principal contracts the firm have carried out. (Row H, 
Stand 165.) 


The exhibit of MESSRS. THOMAS LAWRENCE AND SONS 
(Row G, Stand 145) takes the form of a garden pavilion. 
Three sides face the gangways, thus it is possible to view in 
comfort the manner in which the different colours of the 
firm’s bricks, tiles, T.L.B. rubbers, semi-Roman tiles, and 
kerbs are blended. At the rear of the exhibit an arch of 
T.L.B. rubbers is shown on the back wall of a well head 
springing from piers of No. 2 light 23 in. bricks. The wall to 
the well is constructed of “‘S6” 23 in. bricks with a coping of 
double bull-nose bricks and semi-Roman tiles. In the corners 
are two examples of brick fireplaces. The surrounding walls 
and piers exhibit the firm’s different bricks and tiles. The 
elevation facing the Addison Road entrance has “S6” 
and “‘ Z ” 2 in. bricks in the rusticated piers mixed with semi- 
Roman tiles. The cross roofs are covered with tiles, No. 3 
dark mixed on the left, No. 6 mixed in the centre, and No. 3 
medium stained on the right. 


a x x 


In the Butt and Ben cottage (Row E, Stand 94) MESSRS. 
LAMB AND SONS display their multi-coloured bricks, 
brown hard Godstone bricks for hearths and door sills, nut- 
brown, hand-made Godstone roofing tiles, sand and lime 
bricks for scullery walls, small multi-coloured fireplace 
briquettes, and hard red quarry paving tiles. The Butt and 
Ben cottage is claimed to be specially suitable for a bachelor 
or spinster, or for two people. It has been designed by Mr. 
Lionel Littlewood, of Ashstead, Surrey, architect. 


x * * 


The exhibit of the LONDON BRICK CO. AND FORDERS 
LTD. (Row G, Stand 129) is built entirely of fletton bricks. 
Here are also shown samples of all descriptions of flettons, rustic 
white, and other facings. Such well-known brands as “ Phor- 
pres ”’ and “ Forders ”’ need little introduction, but those who 
wish to do so can obtain at the stand information as to their 
strength and durability and as to the many large contracts for 
which they have been specified. Once more the company are 
making a feature of their multi-coloured rustic bricks. These 
bricks have a pleasing range of colour, and provide the broken 
line so much in vogue at the present time. The bricks are 
produced by an entirely new machine, invented for the pur- 
pose, and are made from specially selected clay. They are 
put forward as an example of artistic merit, while the strength 
and durability of the ‘‘ Phorpres ” flettons are claimed to be 
unimpaired. 


* x *x 


Hempstead fire and sound-proof partition blocks are among 
the chief exhibits of the HEMEL HEMPSTEAD PATENT BRICK 
CO., LTD. These blocks are claimed to be fire-proof, and 
fire-resisting to the melting point of steel 2°786° Fahr., and to 
be sound-proof. Nails and screws can be driven into them 
These blocks are specified by many leading architects in London 
and the Provinces, particularly where hospital contracts are 
concerned, and they are largely used by His Majesty’s Office of 
Works in connection with Government buildings, post offices, 
and telephone exchanges. The blocks have been and are being 
used in large quantities in connection with the rebuilding of 
Regent Street, and in the construction of many of the large 
hotels and restaurants in London. (Row F, Stand 113.) 
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The central feature of the exhibit of the MIDDLETON FIRE- 
CLAY WORKS (Row E, Stand 90), is a building 12 ft. high, 
octagonal on plan, and surmounted bya dome in white “‘ Ceramo ” 





A feature in terra-cotta at the exhibition. 


terra-cotta. The plinth is carried out in mottled stone 
vitreous terra-cotta, the columns and windows are in white 
** Ceramo”’ terra-cotta, and the cornice is in deep chocolate 
matt “‘Ceramo”’ terra-cotta. The remainder on the entabla- 
ture is in mottled stone terra-cotta. Seven sides have windows 
with coloured leaded lights, and the eighth side forms the 
entrance. Round the central feature are various kinds of 
glazed sinks, pots, and pedestals. On the outside of the 
stand are wood showcases containing glazed bricks and tiles 
in various colours. 
x *x x 


MESSRS. ROBERTS, ADLARD AND CoO. exhibit Eureka slates, 
Dawson’s patent italic tiles, hand-made rustic tiles, and Dutch 
hand-made bricks. Eureka slates are made in grey, grey-green, 
green, silver-grey, and rustic colours, and most of them are 
specially quarried in various parts of England and Wales for 
Roberts, Adlard & Co. Dawson’s patent italic tiles are hand- 
made, sand-faced, and give the effect of a pantile and Italian 
tile combined when laid on the roof. The hand-made rustic 
tiles are of varying colours, and are specially made to give the 
effect of old tiles without having the tiles stained. In addition 
the firm are exhibiting various other types of hand-made and 
machine-made tiling. (Row R, Stand 269.) 





A roof valley in Eureka slates. 


The LONDON EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS, LTD., 
show, among other exhibits, Leforest roofing tiles, which were 
awarded gold medals at the following exhibitions : Amsterdam 
1883, Paris 1878, 1889 and 1900. The firm have recently taken 
off, for exhibition purposes, tiles which have been on a roof 
seventy years, and are still in good condition. The firm supply 
a manufacturers’ guarantee that these tiles are perfectly 
weather-resisting, quite free from distortion, and retain their 
colour indefinitely. Four different types of interlocking tiles 
are supplied as follows : Leforest (Type No. 1): an ordinary 
straight-joint interlocking tile. Leforest (Type No. 2): a 
cross-joint tile, i.e. an interlocking tile that breaks the joint. 
Provision has been made for fixing this tile to the lower batten 
as well as to the top, and if this is done with every fourth row 
it is claimed that a very strong, rigid roof is the result. Le 
Marine—This is a tile of similar design to No. 2, but of a larger 
covering capacity. Burgundy—A large tile of different design, 
also for breaking joint. (Row T, Stand 294.) 


*x * * 


Burmantofts terra-cottas are displayed asa feature in four piers 
on the stand of the LEEDS FIRECLAY CO., LTD. (Row E, 
Stand 98). These piers are carried out in several types and 





The Regent Palace Hotel, London. 


finishes. Among the more important buildings upon which 
this material has been used are the Regent Palace Hotel, the 
Strand Corner House, and the Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly. 
A faience arch supported on piers is shown to exhibit the 
variety of glazed bricks now available. A display is also made 
of the Burmantofts “‘ Lefco ” terra-cotta fireplaces. Glazed 
bricks, tiles, Claridge’s asphalte (of which the company are 
now the proprietors) are also shown. 


* * * 


The “ Progres ” weatherproof interlocking roofing tiles are an 
outstanding exhibit by the “PROGRES” BUILDING MATERIAL 
SUPPLY LTD., who are the sole distributing agents for Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Dominions. These tiles are manufactured 
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from the finest non-ferrous tile earth by ““sOC. AN. TUILERIES 
DU PROGRES,” Hennuyeres, Belgium. The layer of clay used 
for the manufacturing of the tiles extends over the whole 
surface of the 250 acres of freehold property of the company, so 
it is claimed that supplies are guaranteed for at least another 
200 years. The “ Progres ” tiles are made on the full plastic 
process, and are burned in ovens of the firm’s own patent system, 
at a uniform temperature of about 2,000° Fahrenheit. They 
are claimed to be absolutely free from iron pyrites, to be 
unaffected by frost and climatic conditions, and neither tc 
laminate nor disintegrate with age. The shape of the “‘ Progres”’ 
tile is such that rain-water is thrown towards the centre of the 
tiles, thus leaving the joints perfectly clean from deposits. 
They have a deep, double interlocking system by which it is 
claimed “ they can be securely fixed without the use of cement, 
mortar, wiring or nailing, and once they are fixed they with- 
stand: the most violent wind pressure.” The upper end of 
the “‘ Progres ” tile is made with a high recess and deep water 
channel, which are covered by the over-lying tile, the effect 
being that when the rain-water is driven upwards by the wind, 
between the tiles, the water is intercepted and finally prevented 
from reaching the upper edge of the lower tile. The result 
claimed is that leakage through the roof is impossible. 
The firm state that these tiles were submitted to the following 
tests in the Government laboratory : ‘‘ Twenty ‘ Progres ’ tiles 
were taken haphazard from a stock of 2,000,000 tiles, and were 
immersed for a considerable time, afterwards exposed for 
ten hours to a temperature of 27 degrees frost, then left to thaw. 
These operations, after being repeated fifteen times, failed to 
produce any disintegration either on the shape or texture of 
the ‘ Progres ’ tiles. Several tiles, taken haphazard from a big 
stock, were placed on two supports at either end, in the same 
manner as when laid on the roof, and tested by placing weight 
in the centre and increasing same until the tile broke. The 
average weight supported in this manner by each tile was 
approximately 5 cwt.” The firm guarantee the above tests 
were not carried out with samples specially selected and pre- 
pared for the purpose, but with tiles taken from ordinary 
stock as supplied in bulk to the customers. (Row F, Stand 121.) 


* * * 


A small pavilion has been built by TURNER BROTHERS 
ASBESTOS CO., LTD. (Row H, Stand 151), with their “ Per- 
manite ” asbestos-cement building specialities. On the roof are 
shown the 4 ft. x 3 ft. 8in. Turner’s Trafford tile for large areas 
and industrial buildings, the ‘‘ Endurol ”’ tile in three colours 
which gives a pantile effect suitable for houses, the 15}in. and 





** Permanite”’\ slates and an “* Endurol”’ tile. 


I1}in. diagonal asbestos-cement slates in grey, red, blue, and 
russet-brown, suitable for any class of building, and the “‘ Per- 
manite”’ and “‘ Serval”’ straight cover slates. The latter are spe- 
cially prepared for domestic buildings, and are shown in several 
colours. The walls of the pavilion are lined with “‘ Permanite ”’ 
asbestos-cement sheets and roofing tiles and slates to permit 
close inspection. Examples of the new waterproofed asbestos 
sarking felt which is claimed to be suitable for application 
under slates, and to be vermin- and rot-proof, is also exhibited. 


* x *x 
The central octagonal space in the new annexe (Row Q, Stand 


257), used by BELL’S POILITE AND EVERITE CO., LTD., at 
the last Building Exhibition, for the erection of a tower, which 





was the highest exhibit ever constructed at Olympia, has 
been made a prominent feature by means of a lofty 
structure supporting Bell’s Bigsix super-corrugated sheeting. 
On this sheeting water is continuously falling to demonstrate 


Poilite straight cover slates. 


its imperviousness. The boundaries are defined by racks 
covered on both sides with the firm’s roofing materials, 
such as Bigsix, Everite standard corrugated sheeting, Poilite 
straight cover slating, the blue and russet-brown colours of 
which are of particular interest, and Poilite slates in small 
sizes, and the ordinary standard diagonal pattern. Poilite 
pantiles of Bell’s original russet-brown colour are also featured. 
The various forms of roofing are so shown on the stand that 
the visitor can not only actually handle the material, but can 
also see for himself at close quarters the correct method of 
fixing each particular type to the requisite substructure. An 
item of particular interest is a new form of floor tiling which is 
shown for the first time at this exhibition. 
x *x x 


MESSRS. VULCANITE, LTD. (Row E, Stand 99), are showing 
models illustrating the application of their patent vulcanite 
roofing to flat roofs, samples of roofing felts and dampcourses, 
Kamfer felt for carpets, and ordinary carpet Feltine. 

x * x 


Prominently displayed (Row H, Stand 147) by RUBEROID 
CO., LTD., is Ruberoid roofing, which has been employed for 
over thirty years on buildings of all types. It is claimed to be 
equally efficient on flat, pitched, or curved roofs, and it can be 
laid on wood or concrete. It is’ made in three permanent 
colours—grey, red, and green. In addition to the standard, or 
smooth finish, Ruberoid is also made with a slate finish, formed 
by rolling crushed natural slate into the surface during manu- 
facture. Slate surfaced roofing is made in two permanent 
colours—red and green. The texture of the surface and the 
soft colourings are claimed to make it particularly suitable 
for bungalows, garages, pavilions, and all pleasure buildings. 
A new form of Ruberoid is the Ruberoid strip slate. This 
supplies the same broken surface and appearance as an 
ordinary slate or tile, and is unbreakable. Four slates in 
one, they can be fixed quickly. Models show the method of 
application to roofs of various types. There are, however, 
Ruberoid roofs on important buildings in practically every 
town in the country, and actual examples can be easily 
inspected by arrangement. Other exhibits include damp- 
courses, sarking, and roofing felts, P and B insulating papers, 
and preservative paints. 


= * * 


A comprehensive display of “Lion” brand _ roofings 
and under-lining and sound-deadening felts are shown by 
MESSRS. F. MCNEILL AND CO., LTD. (Row J, Stand 175). 
“Lion” roofing is exhibited on large-sized models showing the 
construction of roofs of various kinds, and the formation of 
the outlets and flashings. This roofing is claimed to give efficient 
service under any climatic conditions. Models are also 
exhibited to show the gradual formation of ‘‘ Combinite ” 
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bitumen roofing as applied to flat or sloping roofs. ‘‘ Com- 
binite ” roofing 3-ply consists of three layers. Each successive 
layer is cemented to the other by pure bitumen, and the joints 
are “ broken” so that they do not come directly upon one 
another. The surface of the roofing is finished with bitumen 
varnish, into which carefully chosen grit is embedded. The 
firm also show their special process of felting for old and new 
corrugated iron roofs. This process, besides possessing 
numerous other advantages, is claimed greatly to equalize the 
temperatures in a corrugated iron building. “ Lionite,” 
another speciality for under-lining slates, tiled, or copper 
roofs, is claimed to be inodorous, resilient, and durable, and 
to make an excellent sound-deadening medium between 
wood-blocks and sub-floors in ball-rooms and lounges. 


*« * 7 


The stand of the BRITISH FIBROCEMENT WORKS,LTD., 
comprises a series of roofs showing the many “ Fibrent”’ asbestos- 
cement manufactures. The centre span shows on one slope 
“Fibro Five” corrugated sheeting with corrugations § in. 
pitch. This material is claimed to be of exceptional strength, 
and has been designed to allow a full corrugation side-lap, and 
to be laid without mitreing at the laps. On the other slopes 
are shown “ Fibrotiles,” of which the company are the sole 
manufacturers. In addition to the enormous strength claimed 
for them, they have the advantage of being laid straight joint 
without mitreing of the corners. The eight slopes of the lower 
spans show alternatively “‘ Fibrent ” corrugated sheeting with 
corrugations 3 in. pitch, “ Fibrent”’ duchess and ladies’ straight 
pattern slating, and “‘ Fibrent ”’ diagonal pattern slating. The 
latter are obtainable in many varied colours. The ceiling of 
the centre span shows “ Fibrent ” flat sheeting, and panels of 
especially embossed sheeting. The dwarf walls and gable 
ends of the lower spans shows the use of flat sheeting for 
internal and external work, and a special process of rough- 
casting in situ. “‘ Fibrent ”’ flat sheets } in. thick are used on 
the floor. They are fixed direct to joists. (Row G, Stand 136.) 


7 7 * 


The pavilion of the NOVOCRETE AND CEMENT PRO- 
DUCTS CO., LTD., is built entirely of Novocrete building pro- 
ducts. In the front is a loggia paved in the Italian manner in an 
attractive coloured design with the firm’s special wear-resisting 
paving slabs. Access is gained to this by arched doorways, 
the arches of which are formed of Novocrete building blocks, 
sawn to shape on the site with a common saw. The loggia 
leads into a central hall, which is one of the largest rooms in 
the exhibition. The flooring illustrates the various types, 
colourings, and finishes of Novocrete in situ flooring, as laid 
by the firm’s specially trained staff of floor-layers. In the 
centre is a design executed with Novocrete flooring tiles. In 
this central hall are also shown a number of practical test 
exhibits. There is, for instance, a Novocrete tiled roof sub- 
jected to the action of water. Another interesting feature is 
a section of Novocrete flooring of “‘ dished ” shape on which 





Lounge hall showing Novocrete walls and tiling. 





water will be allowed to stand throughout the exhibition. In one 
corner of the pavilion is a telephone-box with a telephone 
installed, from which visitors may judge how the non- 
conducting and sound-proof qualities of Novocrete render 
conversation within inaudible even to a person placing the ear 


close to the walls. In this hall MESSRS. TIBBENHAM CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANY, whose Tudor House incorporates 
Novocrete walls, have a stand with models of the various 
types of houses they construct. The pavilion has been erected 
to the plans of Mr. A. L. Abbott, L.R.1.B.A. (Row R., 
Stand 271.) 


«x - * 
The back wall of the stand of the KEY ENGINEERING 


CO., LTD. (Row C, Stand 46) is covered with the firm’s slate- 
surfaced felt, grey-green in colour, and fixed by means of 





Sate 


A blow-lamp flame test on asbestos roofing felt. 


wooden panel strips to represent a wall of a bungalow. Upon 
a larger counter are exhibits of the raw materials used in 
manufacture, emphasizing the mineral construction of the 
felt, and test pieces which have been subject to blow-lamp 
flame tests for fire resistance, as carried out by city building 
surveyors and other local authorities, and acid fire resistance 
tests taken on behalf of chemical works. This counter is roofed. 
The front roof is of standard weight grey bitumenized surface 
roofing, which is usually supplied for industrial works; and this 
is fastened down by means of the firm’s special strip zinc 
roofing clamps. The side roofs are of red slate surfaced 
asbestos felt, as usually supplied for garages and bungalows, 
etc. The sign is formed of heavyweight felt roofing. It has a 
white unimpregnated surface, ready dressed for exposure to 
the weather, and the lettering is formed of black lining felt. 
Standard weight roofing felt is also laid as floor covering. 


x * * 


The exhibit of the LAFARGE ALUMINOUS CEMENT CO., 
LTD. (Row E, Stand 267), consists of photographs and plans of 
important constructional work carried out with Ciment Fondu. 
In addition, information with regard to tests carried out under 
practically every condition of use are available. The firm also 
show different examples of pre-cast work, and some cubes 
broken by prominent testing engineers showing the high 
compressive strength of.this cement at early periods. Govern- 
ment durability tests over ten years are also available. 


x x *x 


The “ Atlas White” exhibit, arranged by Mr. Frederic 
Coleman on the stand (Row E, Stand 95) of the ADAMITE 
CO., LTD., is a display of substance, form, and colour in concrete. 
Not only can “ Atlas White” be used to produce white 
concrete, but combinations of interesting shades and colours, 
permanent in character, can be procured by the addition of 
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coloured sands or other aggregates to the white Portland cement 
mortar. The outstanding feature consists of four panels of 
** Atlas White ” stucco (white Portland cement renderings), in 
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An example of ** Atlas White”’ Stucco. 


which four sands of different character have been introduced 
as varied aggregates. Thus not only are four shades of concrete 
stucco exhibited, but each panel is finished with a different 
form of textural finish. The variety of surface effects obtainable 
with so plastic a material are legion, the four types selected 
by The Adamite Co. for exhibition being typical finishes 
that have been applied widely in practice. A photographic 
display shows many other useful and architecturally artistic 
avenues for the use of white concrete, such as white cast 
concrete stone installations, examples of non-cracking terrazzo 
(with brass and lead liners), and white Portland cement 
mortar used for the pointing, setting, and backing of stone, 
marble, brick, and tile. ‘“‘Colemanoid,” the concrete water- 
proofer and hardener, is also exhibited. 


WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 


Many models of a practical nature are exhibited by MESSRS. 
KERNER-GREENWOOD AND CO., LTD. (Row C, Stand 44), 
to demonstrate their “ Pudlo ” brand cement waterproofer. 
The exhibits include a lily pool lined with waterproofed 
cement bordered on one side by grass-turfed banks. These 
grass banks are not merely decorative but, being kept wet, 
provide a test of the vertical dampcourses of waterproofed 
cement applied to the porous walls against which they are 
placed. A wall stuccoed on one side with sand and cement 
waterproofed with “ Pudlo”’ brand powder has a stream of 
water running continuously down the waterproofed cement 
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surface. There is a model of a horizontal dampproof course 
of waterproofed cement with its base standing in a tank of 
water. The tank is formed by cementing together five porous 
coke-breeze concrete slabs, waterproofed on their inside 
surfaces with a } in. facing of sand and cement, treated with 
*Pudlo”’ brand waterproofer. This waterproof finish is 
applied during the manufacture of the blocks, which ordinarily 
are used for external wall facings. Another model represents 
a corner of a cellar, and the various stages of waterproofing with 
** Pudlo ” brand powder and cement are shown. In connection 
with this model is also demonstrated the method of keeping 
down the water pressure by means of a sealed sump. An 
examination of this model should be of very great help to all 
those who have to deal with the waterproofing of underground 
structures, such as cellars, tanks and manholes. On the stand 
is a collection of drawings by well-known artists—in themselves 
of considerable interest, but more so because they are the 
originals of illustrations to advertisements that have been, or 
are to be, issued by the manufacturers of “‘ Pudlo”’ brand 
cement waterproofer. 


* * *x 


Among the chief exhibits of GEORGE M. CALLENDER AND 
CO., LTD. (Row D, Stand 62), is a model reservoir constructed of 
wood with sloping sides and lined throughout with “ Callens 





A multiebitumen roof. 


drite ” sheeting. This is under a practical water-test for the 
duration of the exhibition. In the centre of the reservoir is a 
column of loose, porous bricks under the top course of which, 
just above water-level, is inserted a piece of ‘‘ Callendrite ”’ 
dampcourse. Visitors should note the dry bricks above the 
dampcourse. Another exhibit is a wall showing the applica- 
tion of “ Protex.” One portion is treated with “ Protex ” 
applied directly on to the brick, and afterwards rendered with 
plaster, and another portion shows the “ Protex ” applied to 
plaster and papered over. Water jets saturate the wall from the 
back, and demonstrate the effectiveness of “‘ Protex” as a 
damp-resister. Among other exhibits are the firm’s “ Veri- 
best ”’ ready roofing, “ Bitufelt ” roofing, ‘‘ Rooferite ” felts, 
and ‘‘ Bitubond ” building composition. A model is exhibited 
to show the application of “ Bitubond”’ to a cavity wall. It is 
poured hot into cavities formed by two brick or stone walls, 
and fills every interstice in the inner wall faces. Thus, it is 
claimed to render the wall impervious, non-conducting, 
sound and temperature-proof. 


FLOORING 


The exhibit of the EXPANDED METAL CO., LTD. (Row G, 
Stand 142), consists of samples of the company’s products, 
examples of their uses, and photographs of various works carried 
out on its systems. ‘“‘ Expamet ” expanded steel has been in 
use all over the world for more than thirty years as reinforce- 
ment for concrete in foundations, walls, floors, roofs, bridges, 
culverts, etc. Other exhibits include ““RR” 6in. mesh, and 
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** Expamet”’ reinforcement. 


treble-layer ‘“‘ Expamet” reinforcement for concrete road- 
ways, pavings, etc. ‘‘ BB” and “ Expamet” lathings for 
interior and exterior plasterwork; ‘‘ Ribmet” for concrete 
and plaster work; “ Exmet” reinforcement for brickwork, 
concrete-block work, partition slabs, asphalt, etc, and mild 
steel wall-ties for cavity walls. A machine manufacturing 
** Exmet ”’ reinforcement is on view. 


* * *x 


MESSRS. ]. A. KING AND CO., LTD., are exhibiting many of 
their specialities. “‘ King’ concrete building, wall, and 
partition blocks are for the erection of external and partition 
walls and internal partitions, in thicknesses from 1} in. to 9 in 
These blocks have enough surface for plastering on or 
rough casting when used for external work. The blocks are 
also made with a cement face for external work and internal 
partitions ; the latter are being used considerably at the present 
time to avoid internal plastering. “ King” plaster slabs for 
partitions, pugging and ceilings, have the surface finished either 
keyed for plastering or smooth face, dispensing with plastering 
and suitable for where walls require papering. Both the 
concrete blocks and plaster slabs are claimed to reduce enor- 
mously the amount of wet plastering in buildings. Pugging 
slabs and blocks are made to any thickness or size required. 
** King ” reinforced plaster roofing slabs are claimed to form 
a light, fire-resisting roof, particularly adaptable for factories 
and warehouses. They give a smooth finish on the underside 
equal to a plastered ceiling. It is claimed that a building with 
a roof of this description is able to be kept at an even tempera- 
ture on account of its fine insulating qualities, and prevents 
condensation. ‘ King ” hollow tile flooring dispenses entirely 
with the use of centering. The work can be carried out by the 
general contractor as the tiles are made in lengths of about 
3 ft., which are carried by light filler joists. A very small 
amount of concrete is required. ‘‘ King ” hollow tile partition 
blocks are also exhibited. ‘“‘ Ferro Glass’ pavement, floor, 
roof and stallboard light construction is composed of glass 
prisms about 2 in. deep and 4 in. square, so shaped that small 
reinforced concrete beams are made between each prism. The 
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hing’ hollow tile floor. 


lips of these prisms are so shaped that they form practically one 
entire glass surface on the underside. There is no exposed 
ironwork. “King” concrete pavement lights are similar 
to “‘ Ferro Glass” lights with the exception that there 


is no glass covering the concrete frame. In short, the con- 


struction is of light ferro-concrete framing on which c.i. 
frames are embedded, into which the lenses are inserted. In 
roof-light construction the iron frames are omitted as a special 
lens is used. (Row F,"Stand 105.) 


= 
*« * * 


Mon’lithcrete rolled steel joists are exhibited by the FAWCETT 
CONSTRUCTION CO.,LTD. These joists are specially designed 
for constructing fire-resisting floors, roofs, bridges, and lintels, 
and for making a foundation by spreading the load over a large 
area of ground. The construction consists of rolled steel 
joists, from which the compression web has been sheared, and 
concrete which takes the vertical compression. Twisted steels 
are passed through the web opening and buried in the concrete 
as bond in the opposite direction. (Row J, Stand 171. 


*« * *« 


The KLEINE PATENT FIRE-RESISTING FLOORING 
SYNDICATE, LTD., are exhibiting their reinforced hollow 
brick floor and roof construction. They are the pioneers 
of this form of construction in this country. This year they 
are showing an exceptionally thin and light hollow brick roof, 
the advantages of which both for private and industrial 
buildings are obvious. (Row F, Stand 110.) 


* * * 


““ Hollocast ” concrete floors form the exhibit of the 
INDENTED BAR AND CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO., 
LTD. in conjunction with PRECAST CONCRETE LTD. 
The “ Hollocast”’ concrete floor, as designed by the Indented Bar 
and Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., and manufactured and 
erected by Precast Concrete Ltd., consists of a series of precast 





A * Hollocast”’ concrete floor. 


units in the form of hollow beams which are made of a length 
necessary to span between the supports. The standard beams 
are 12 in. wide, and for ordinary spans and loading the depth 
varies from § in. to 7 in., although in special cases beams can be 
made of almost any span called for in building construction. 
** Hollocast ” beams are made of reinforced concrete with a 
permanent metal core, and after they have been placed in 
position the narrow channels formed between the beams are 
grouted up and the final floor surface, if any, is applied. The 
units can be made on the site of the building for which they are 
intended, or at the nearest vacant space, thus practically 
eliminating transport charges and the possibility of damage 
during transit. Even in the case of buildings on restricted sites 
it is often quite possible to cast the beams for each succeeding 
floor on the floor immediately below. No support of any kind 
is necessary during the construction of the floor. This not 
only tends towards economy but helps in the speedy com- 
pletion of the interior decoration. Tests made on“ Hollocast ” 
beams have shown an average factor of safety of approximately 
6°6. It is interesting to note that up to the designed working 
load deflection has been too small to be measured, and the beam 
has returned to its original form when the load was removed. 
Even when four times the designed load was applied the 
deflection was less than ‘006 of the span. (Row R, Stand 270.) 


TIMBER 


A fine collection of French walnut (Juglans Regia) is to be 
seen on the stand of Messrs. JAMES LATHAM, LTD., in 
solid butts and logs of grand proportions, and sawn to boards 
and planks. The timber is seasoned ready for every description 
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of joinery. Here are also finely figured veneers, matched 
and made up into magnificently figured panels for ships’ 
saloons and kindred work. What may be called by-products 
of the walnut-tree are shown in highly figured sporting gun- 
stocks from the roots, and homely sabots and boot heels from 
the branches, not forgetting the edible walnuts. A stack of 
Austrian wainscot, including solid trees of noble proportions, 
are among an exhibit of hardwoods. The facias of Nigerian 
walnut are a feature, and introduce a comparative new-comer 
in colonial hardwoods. Mahogany, teak, and many other 
hardwoods make up a very interesting and attractive exhibit. 
Special exhibits are a French walnut, Austrian wainscot, 
Nigerian walnut for facias, counters and general joinery work, 
“ Mahtal ” laminated mahogany plywood and mahogany wall 
board. (Row G, Stand 140.) 


MESSRS. WM. OLIVER AND SONS, LTD., also have a fine 
exhibit of timber. There are Austrian wainscot oak, of which 
the firm hold an enormous stock in dry boards and planks, both 
in square-edged wood and billets; Honduras mahogany in 
boards and planks with both edges squared specially suitable 
for shop-fitting and bank work, and also in log-cut stocks; 
French walnut in selected logs, seasoned and ready for use; 
Cuba mahogany of beautiful grain and colour. There are also 
English oak, dry and very specially selected, cross-cut off from 
strictly prime butt lengths only and of very fine size; and 
English wainscot for panel work and joinery. The firm claim 
that they can cut to size in English oak from some of the finest 
and biggest wood to be found in the country, and have a stock 
of planks up to 6 in. and over thick, already seasoning. At the 
present time the stock of English walnut with its beautiful 
dark grain is the largest the firm have ever held. Teak, 
American oak, American black walnut, whitewood, etc., are 
also stocked in large quantities. (Row A, Stand 2.) 


PAINTING, DECORATING, AND WOOD PRESERVING 
MATERIALS 


This year the propaganda department of the RUBBER 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION are participating in the exhibition 
for the first time. They introduce the actual and potential 
uses of rubber to the building trades, and thus afford an 
opportunity to those engaged in them of obtaining a closer 
acquaintance of the properties and qualities of rubber, and the 
various performances it will give under specified conditions. 
In order to achieve this purpose a comprehensive exhibit has 
been assembled at which visitors to the exhibition are able to 
study rubber at first hand, and ascertain how it can be utilized 
in the various branches of the trade. Actual samples are on 
exhibit to demonstrate the insulating and damp-resisting 
qualities of this product, and its possibilities as a medium of 
artistic decoration. The exhibit is divided into two main 
sections, one devoted wholly to rubber flooring, tiling, and 
panelling, and the other subdivided under the following 
classifications : rubber articles and implements used in con- 
structional work; rubber applied to electrical, gas, water, and 
heating engineering; rubber accessories, fixtures, and fittings, 
wholly or partially composed of rubber. The section demon- 
strating rubber flooring and tiling has been apportioned to 
those manufacturers who specialize in this material. (Row E, 
Stand 79.) 


The pavilion of MESSRS. PLAS TERING,LTD., is designed to 
show examples of all kinds of plaster work. There is plain and 
decorative plastering, compo and carton pierre work, and the 
company’s special “‘ Petrosand ”’—which is a material used 
internally to imitate stone. The latter can be executed to 
imitate any natural stone, and the colour and texture is even 
throughout. No pigments are used in its composition, the 
colour is permanent. (Row Q, Stand 259.) 


The stand of the THAMES BOARD MILLS, LTD., manufac- 
turers of “SX” board, is of unusual design. The base is 
20 ft. square, and the height 12 ft. The stand is constructed 





An ** SX* board interior. 


throughout of “SX” board, and is designed to show the 
various advantages of this material for interior lining purposes. 
A special exhibit shows a board in various stages of fixing. To 
pass from these various stages to the board actually fixed in 
accordance with the instructions issued by the firm should 
prove very instructive to the visitor. The decoration scheme 
emphasizes the artistic possibilities of the board. (Row G, 
Stand 141.) 


* * * 


The Melanoid bituminous paints exhibited by the MOND 
TAR BY-PRODUCTS SYNDICATE, LTD. (Row K, Stand 200), 
are manufactured by a new process which is the result of re- 
search and tests at one of the firm’s laboratories. The various 
grades of Melanoid are claimed to afford a lasting protection to 
all forms of metal and woodwork. In addition to the air-drying 
blacks and colours the firm have recently introduced a number 
of lighter shades of colour, having a substantial proportion of 
bitumen content, which is the chief feature of all grades of 
Melanoid. Various exhibits of metal and woodwork painted 
with Melanoid are on view, including rain-water goods, iron 
window casements, skirting, iron railing and other parts of 
building and decorative work. Zulite, a new wood preserva- 
tive and stain, is also on view. 


* * *x 


The exhibit of MESSRS. SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
(Row R, Stand 266) shows various rooms decorated with the 
firm’s well-known specialities. Hall’s distemper is an oil- 
bound, sanitary, washable water paint, and complies with the 
Home Office, Factory and Workshop “ Special Exception ”’ Act. 
Sissons’ oil flat is a super wall finish which is claimed to be 
washable to the extent of scrubbing with soap and water. 
It is made in white and thirty-one standard colours, and can 
be used on plastered walls, lining paper, and paint. Olac 
enamel in white and colours is recommended by the firm for 
the finest interior and exterior work, and Gen a Pur varnish 
for inside and outside work, and Sissons’ bright gloss paint 
for use on plaster and woodwork. 


x * *« 


The exhibit of MESSRS. BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO., LTD. 
(Row Q, Stand 260) shows the effects produced with the 
firm’s various products. There is also an interesting collection 
of gums and raw materials used in the process of making these 
specialities. The following of the firm’s decorative materials 
are given special prominence on the stand: Pammel, 
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Blundell’s petrifying liquid enamel, a bright-drying finish for 
walls, wood and metalwork. It is claimed to dry with an 
intensely hard surface resembling glazed tiles. Transparent 
petrifying liquid is recommended for the prevention of damp 
walls, the treatment of new plaster, and the preservation of 
stone, brick, etc., from decay, and St. Paul’s liquid paint 
for outside use; glossy Japonette, an enamel for high-class 
decorative work; flat Japonette, a washable flat oil paint for 
walls, ceilings and woodwork; hard gloss paint, a finishing 
paint; aluminium galvanizing paint, suitable for all kinds of 
metal work, and varnishes. 


* * * 


The specialities of the BEAVER BOARD CO., LTD., are 
shown in Row E, Stand 96. Beaver wall board (standard 
thickness ,", in. 4-ply) is wholly a British manufacture from the 
raw material to the finished product. It is made from spruce 
timber of Canada reduced to fibrous form and pressed into 
uniform panels 36 in. and 48 in. wide, in lengths of $ ft., 9 ft., 
10 ft., 12 ft., 14 ft., 16 ft. In mew work the panels can be 
nailed direct to the studding and ceiling joists or fixed over 
brick or concrete walls by the use of battens. It can also be 
applied over old plaster walls and ceilings for remodelling 
purposes. The surfaces of Beaver wall board can be finished 





A * Beaver” board interior. 


with oil or water paint, distemper or enamel, when the joins 
are covered with moulding strips to secure the complete and 
artistic panel effect. The Beaver wall board is claimed to 
ensure permanent, durable, sanitary and artistic walls and 
ceilings, to be an excellent non-conductor of heat and cold, to 
be unaffected by shocks or vibration, and to be moisture- 
proofed by a patented “ Sealtite’’ process. Every panel of Beaver 
wall board is identified by the red edge border on the back of 
every panel linked with the firm’s trade mark. Jumbo-weight 
Beaver wall board (5-ply } in. thick) possesses all the assets of 
the standard board, but being thicker has added strength and is 
particularly adaptable where a thicker board would prove an 
advantage. This board bears the identification of the red edge 
border. Beaver tile board is similar to the standard Beaver 
wall board but is scored to give a tile effect. It can be enamelled 
easily and economically. The finished surface can be washed 
easily. Like Beaver wall board it is claimed that it cannot crack, 
chip or deteriorate in any way. Beaver tile board is also identi- 
fied by the red edge border linked with the firm’s trade mark. 
Beaver green board and Beaver black board are 5-ply boards 
prepared specially for use in nurseries, schools, colleges, etc. 
The writing surface is carefully hand-plated and hand-rubbed 
with a series of liquid slating coats. Carborundum and silex, 
two hard abrasives, are used to develop a durable finish, 
specially fitted for rapid legible writing. 














The following specialities are among those exhibited by 
MESSRS. WALTER CARSON AND SONS (Row K, Stand 198) : 
“* Coverine ’’ white undercoating, which is claimed to transform 
black into white in one coat; “‘ Muraline,’’ washable water paint, 
which is made in a dry powder and requires only the addition 
of cold water to make it ready for use—made in forty artistic 
shades; ‘“‘ La Belle’ enamel, which is specially suitable for 
doors, dados, halls, wainscotings, Lincrusta-Walton, bathrooms ; 
an anti-corrosion paint, in powder to be mixed with the firm’s 
special oil mixture, suitable for all exposed work, and specially 
adapted to stand the corrosive effects of sea air; and a hard 
gloss paint supplied ready mixed for use. The latter is recom- 
mended where a quick drying paint is required. It gives a 
hard glossy surface, and is suitable for both interior and 
exterior work. Other specialities include metallic paint for 
radiators and all interior metal work; graphite paint for the 
preservation of iron and steel; pure liquid paint in fifty-four 
shades, for all interior and exterior work; “ Vitrolite,” green- 
house and general decorative white paint; ‘ Muraprime,” 
priming for “‘ Muraline ” and all distempers; “‘ Matamure,” 
wall paint with a perfect matt finish; and Maurice’s porcelaine 
enamel, tap enamel, and bath enamel. 


x * 7 


The centrepiece of the display of MESSRS. ARTHUR 
SANDERSON ANDSONS,LTD., is oneof a set of twenty Chinese 
hand-painted wallpaper panels executed circa 1780. This 
work possesses all the interest of age. It is in an excellent state 
of preservation, and is a valuable example to those who would 
decorate in the Chinese manner. In addition to this set, which 
is painted on a pink ground, there is another set of twenty-three 
lengths on a green ground. Both are offered for sale. Around 
this chef-d’euvre are grouped modern wallpapers of Chinese 
inspiration, hand-painted decorations on grass cloth, of which 
an extensive range is stocked, and an example of the new sur- 
base decorations. The paint display is chiefly devoted to the 
exhibition of Durolave, a washable water paint. Sanstonia, the 
brush-applied stone finish, is also shown, together with an 
example of work executed in the firm’s special front-door 
varnish, while other panels display Dersonite enamel and 
Dersonol flat enamel. On the furniture of this part of the stand 
is demonstrated the qualities of nitro-cellulose lacquers. (Row 
F, Stand 108.) 


x * * 


MESSRS. RONUK, LTD., exhibit an attractive stand con- 
structed of oak, which has been polished by the “ Ronuk ” 
improved sanitary methods and by the workmen of the 
company’s own polishing contract department. This branch 
of the firm is prepared to estimate for work in all parts of the 
country, and some idea of the result they are able to obtain can 
be gleaned from an examination of the floor of the stand; this 
is composed only of deal boards. (Row F, Stand 109.) 


*x x *x 


Klenostrip and Klenoex, two preparations for the removal 
of old paint, and for the cleaning of old stone and brickwork, 
are among the outstanding exhibits on the stand of the BRITISH 
AND COLONIAL CHEMICAL CO., LTD., the distributing 
organization of the Kleno products. The manufacturers of 
the products are the Kleno Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Kleno- 
strip is a paste preparation to be applied to vertical surfaces to 
which it will adhere and so operate on the paint. Its chemical 
action, it is claimed, so destroys the paint that it can be simply 
washed off with water and a brush or sponge, leaving the wood 
as fresh and clean as when it left the carpenter’s shop. After 
washing with water it will leave no harmful effects behind, so 
that fresh paint can be applied without risk. Klenoex is a 
liquid preparation suitable for horizontal surfaces, to strip 
paint, varnishes, polishes, etc. It possesses similar properties 
to Klenostrip and it is claimed to strip paint to the original 
wood without any risk or injury to the wood and without leaving 
any harmful effects behind. These preparations can be used in 
conjunction so that accelerated action is obtained. In the 
course of the year 1925, in the early part of which these two 
preparations were put on the market, Klenostrip and Klenoex 
have been very widely used by the largest firms in the country. 
(Row T, Stand 296.) 
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THE WEEK’S 


The Rebuilding of the Basingstoke Exchange 
The Basingstoke Corn Exchange is to be 
rebuilt. 
Housing at Dartford 
The Dartford Council has decided to 


build 300 houses. 


A Lewes Crematorium 


A proposal has been made to build a 
crematorium at Lewes. 


A School at Shooters Hill 
The L.C.C. propose to build a secondary 
school at Shooters Hill, S.E. 


A New School at Blyth 
The Blyth Town Council has decided to 
erect a new central school at a cost of 
£30.000. 


Housing at Colne 
A scheme has been approved for the 
erection by the Colne Corporation of sixty- 
six houses. 
City Hospi tay Extensions 

The cancer wards of St. Mark’s Hospital, 
City Road, E.C., are to be extended at a 
cost of £15,000. 


Housing at Wetherby 
The Wetherby Rural Council has had 
plans and specifications prepared for the 
erection of forty houses. 


Flats at Hampstead 
The Hampstead Council is to build sixteen 
four-roomed flats in Sheriff Road, West 
Hampstead, at a cost of £14,884. 


Housing Loan for Rotherham 


The Rotherham Rural District Council 
has decided to accept the loan of £50,032 
at 5} per cent. for housing purposes. 


Housing at Rochdale 
A scheme has been approved by the 
Rochdale Housing Committee for the 
erection of 138 houses on the Milnrow Road 
site. 

Housing at Ballycastle 
The Ballycastle Rural District Council 
proposes to build sixty cottages at a cost 
of £598 per double cottage, or £315 per 


single. 


Additions to the City of London School 


The City of London School is adding to 

its accommodation a building containing 
nine additional classrooms, at a cost of 
£14,500. 


Housing at Wilmslow 


The Wilmslow Urban District Council 


has decided to prepare a scheme for the 
erection of fifty houses on land off Chapel 
Lane and Simpton Street. 


The Edinburgh Industrial Hall 
The Edinburgh Town Council has 
decided to purchase the Industrial Hall for 
conversion into a garage, at a price not 
exceeding £30,000. 

A Buckhaven Housing Scheme 


The Buckhaven Town Council has decided 


to borrow £120,000 to cover the cost of 


erecting 300 houses. Plans have also been 
passed for forty-four houses at Methil, and 
fifty-six houses at Buckhaven. 


Housing at Waddon 
The Croydon Borough Council has recom- 
mended that application be made to the 
Ministry of Health for sanétion to borrow 
about £150,000 for the ereétion of 266 
houses on the Waddon estate. 
Improvements at Cuckfield 

The Sussex County Council has notified 
its approval of the Cuckfield-Haywards 
Heath 


estimated at a cost of £20,265. 


improvement scheme, which __ is 


Improvements to a Haverfordwest Road 
The Haverfordwest Rural 
approved of an improvement scheme for 
the Haverfordwest-Broad Haven Road, the 
estimated cost of which is £10,884. 


Council has 


A New Sanatorium for Surrey 
A sanatorium for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis is being built at Milford, near 
Godalming, by the Surrey County Council, 
involving an expenditure of £211,000. 


Housing at Burntisland 
The Burntisland Town Council has 
decided to proceed with another develop- 
ment of the West Haugh housing scheme by 
the erection of a further twenty houses. 
A New Yorkshire Road 
The Wortley Rural Council has decided 
to proceed with the making of a new road 
from High Green to Hagmanstone Bar, 
at Birdwell. The estimated cost is £128,500. 
Accommodation for a Nairn School 
The Nairnshire Education Authority has 
sanctioned the purchase of Ivybank House 
and grounds for the purpose of ereéting 


new buildings for the accommodation of 


the secondary school. 


A Bromley Housing Scheme 
Ninety acres of the park surrounding 
Bromley Palace are to be developed for a 
housing scheme comprising 850 to goo 
houses. A company has been formed with 


a capital of £30,000. 


School Improvements in Dumbartonshire 
At a recent meeting of the Dumbarton- 
shire Education Authority it was decided 
that work should proceed at once with 
large extensions and _ reconstructions to 
school buildings in the Kirkintilloch and 
Vale of Leven areas. 


BUILDING NEWS 


Houses for Colliery Workers 


The report of the Coal Commission states 
that at some of the large new mines in the 
South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire coal- 
fields, from one-third to nearly one-half of 
the total capital provided is being spent on 
houses for the workers. 


Timber Houses at Aberdeen 


The Aberdeen Housing Committee has 
recommended that, subject to the approval 
of the Scottish Board of Health, forty timber 
houses of the bungalow type of construétion 
are to be erected on a site at Back Hilton 
Road at a cost of £20.918 8s. 7d. 


The RJI.B.A. Intermediate Examination 

The centres for this examination will be 
London and Manchester. At both centres 
the examination will be held from May 28 
to June 1, inclusive. At the London centre 
the oral examination will be held on Thurs- 
day, June 3, and at the Manchester centre 
on Wednesday, June 2. 


The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture 


His Majesty the King has approved the 
award of the Royal Gold Medal to Professor 
Ragnar Ostberg (honorary corresponding 
member of the R.I.B.A.), of Stockholm, in 
recognition of the merit of his executed 
work. The medal will be presented to 
Professor Ragnar Ostberg at the banquet 
of the R.I.B.A. on June 17. 


An Amalgamation 


For a number of years the Art Metal 
Equipment Company, Limited, have manu- 
factured and sold special steel equipment 
for banks, libraries, and business offices, and 
fire-resisting fittings, including doors, par- 
titions, shutters, and adjustable shelving, in 
fact, any type of work previously made in 
wood, and Messrs. Roneo, Ltd.,have confined 
themselves to the manufa¢ture and supply 
of steel filing cabinets, cupboards, card 
index drawers, steel desks, and other stand- 
ardized stock fittings of a similar character. 
Arrangements have now been completed 
to link these two branches of the industry, 
by Roneo, Limited acquiring the goodwill 
of the Art Metal Equipment Co., Ltd. 
Additional premises have been obtained in 
Holborn so as to give greater showroom 
facilities. Contraét work will be under- 
taken, and standard fittings will be sold 
throughout the world by the Roneo organiza- 
tion, which consists of seventeen branches 
in England and branches or agents through- 
out the world. Mr. James C. Sellers, who 
has been identified with the steel furniture 
and equipment business for over twenty 
years will continue to direét this work as 
previously. He will be found at the Roneo 
Building, 5-11 Holborn. 
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Anrrp ARF. 
Abergavenny 
Abingdon .. 
Accrington 
Addlestone 
Adlington .. 
Airdrie si 
Aldeburgh 
Altrincham 
Appleby 
Ashton-un- 
der-Lyne 
Atherstone 
Aylesbury .. 


Barn 


Banbury 
Bangor ih 
BarnardCastle 
Barnsley . 
Barnstaple 
Barrow 3 
Barry “i 
Basingstoke 
Batley 
Bedford 
Berwick -on- 
Tweed 
Bewdley 
Bicester ‘ 
Birkenhead 
Birmingham 
Bishop 
Auckland 
Blackburn 
Blackpool 
Blyth 
Bognor 
Bolton 
Boston 
Bournemouth 
Bradford 
Brentwood 
Bridgend 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington 
Brighouse .. 
Brighton 
Bristol 
Brixham 
Bromsgrove 
Bromyard .. 
Burnley 
Burslem 
Burton on- 
Trent 
Bury 
Buxton 


Casmnipce 
Canterbury 
Cardiff 
Carlisle 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon .. 
Carnforth .. 
Castleford .. 
Chatham 
Chelmsford 
Cheltenham 
Chester ae 
Chesterfield 


, Chichester. . 


Chorley 
Cirencester 
Clitheroe 
Clydebank 
Coalville 
Colchester. . 
Colne aa 
Colwyn Bay 
Consett 
Conway 
Coventry .. 
Crewe ee 
Cumberland 


Daru NGTON 


Darwen 
Deal 
Denbigh 
Derby 
Dewsbury .. 
Dideot 
Doncaster .. 
Dorchester 
Driffield 
Droitwich .. 
Dudley 
Dundee 
Durham 


Easr. 
BOURNE 

Ebbw Vale 

Edinburgh 


S. Wales & M. 
Do. 
S. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Seotland 
Kk. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.W Counties 


Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 


S.W.Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
S.W. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

Kk. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 


N.W.Counties 
N.W.Counties 
N E. Coast 

5S. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S Counties 
Yorkshire 

kk. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 
Yorksbire 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


N.W.Counties 
N.W.Counties 


E. Counties 
5S. Counties 

5S. Wales & M. 
N.W.Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
N.W.Counties 
N.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 

EK. Counties 
5.W. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Scotland 

Mid. Counties 
E. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
N.W.Counties 
N.E. Coast 
N.W. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W.Counties 


N.E. Coast 
N.W.Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S$. Counties 
Yorkshire 
S.W.Counties 
Yorks 

Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Scotland 

N.E. Coast 


S. Counties 


S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 
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* Plasterers, 1s. 9d. 
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RATES 


A E. Glamor- 


ganshire & 


OF 


S. Wales & M. 


Monmouthshire 


B Exeter 


B, Exmouth ie 


B Fetxstow E 


Filey 


A Fleetwood ae 


Folkestone 


4 Frodsham .. 


B, Frome 


A G A TESHEAD 


B, Gillingham 
A, Goole 
B, Gosport 


A, Grantham.. 
A, Gravesend.. 
A Greenock .. 
A 
3 


Grimsby 


Hanley 


A Hartlepools 
B,. Harwich 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Is Hereford 
B Hertford 


Howden 


Hull 


cates the 


schedule. 


AMAAANMANMAZY >>> 


A [uxrey 


A Immingham 


B_ Ipswich 


A , 


A Kercutey 


B, Kendal 
B, Keswick 


B Kettering .. 


Kiddermin- 
ster 


B, King’s Lynn 


A Leeds 
A Leek 

A Leicester 
A Leigh 
Lewes 
Lichfield 
A Lincoln 


A Liverpool .. 


B Llandudno 
A Lianelly 


B Gloucester... 


, Guildford .. 


H Aut FAX.. 


Harrogate .. 


Heysham .. 


Huddersfield 


Isle of Wight 


S.W. Counties 


S.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
Yorks 
N.W.Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
S.W.Counties 


N.E. Coast 

8S. Counties 
S.W.Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
Scotland 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.E. Coast 

E. Counties 
S$. Counties 
S. Counties 
S.W.Counties 
E. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 


the 


Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
kK. Counties 
S. Counties 


N.E. Coast 


Yorkshire 

N.W. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Ek. Counties 


Lancaster N.W.Counties 
Leamington 


Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 
S$. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
N.W.Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


London (12 miles radius) 


Do. 


A Lough- 
borough 

B Luton 

A Lytham 


M ACCLES- 


FIELD 


B Maidstone .. 


Malvern 
A Manchester 
A Mansfield 


B, Margate 
As Matlock 
A Merthyr 
A Middles- 
brough 
A, Middlewich 
A Monmouth 
S. and E. Gla- 
morganshire 
A, Morecambe 


+ Plumbers, 1s. 9d. 


+ Carpenters and Painters, 1s. 83d. 


(12-15 miles radius) 
A, Long Eaton 


Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


N.W.Counties 


S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
N.E. Coast 


N.W. Counties 


S. Wales & M. 


N.W. Counties 


§ Painters, 1s. 6d. 
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The initial letter opposite each entry indi- 
grade under 
Labour schedule. 


Ministry of 
The district is that to 
which the borough is assigned in the same 
Column I gives the rates for 
craftsmen; column II for Jabourers; the 
rate for craftsmen working at trades in 
which a separate rate maintains, is given 
in a footnote. Thetable isa selection only. 
Particulars for lesser localities not included 
may beobtaineduponapplicationin writing. 
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vv 
N ANTWICH 
Neath a 
Nelson ; 
Newcastle .. 
Newport 
Normanton 


ed a 


i 


North Staffs. 


ob b> 


Norwich 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton .. 


Oraxnam ee 
Oldham 
Oswestry .. 
Oxford 


>> 


Depo 


—_— 
AISLEY 

Pembroke 

Perth 


~ 


PoP errr Oor 


Plymouth 
Pontefract. . 
Pontypridd 
Portsmouth 
Preston 


A Queene 


FERRY 


B Reaprse.. 

B Reigate... 

Retford 

A Rhondda 
Valley 

Ripon pe 

Rochdale .. 

B_ Rochester .. 

Ruabon 

Rugby 

As Rugeley 

A Runcorn 


— 


Sr. ALBANS 
A St. Helens.. 
Scarborough 
A Scunthorpe 
A Sheftield 

A Shipley 

g Shrewsbury 
A. Skipton 

B_ Slough 
Solibull 

B South’pton 


Sea 
A Southport.. 
A S&S. Shields .. 
A, Stafford 
A Stockport 
A Stockton-on 
Tees 
A Stoke-on- 
Trent 
B Stroud we 
A Sunderland 
A Swansea 
B Swindon 


T amworrn 
Taunton 
Teeside Dist. 
A Todmorden 
A. Torquay 
Tunbridge 
Wells 
A Tunstall 


A Tyne Dist rict 


T 

A W AKE- 
FIELD 

A, Walsall 

A Warrington 


As Warwick 
B Welling- 

borough 
A West 


Bromwich 


Northampton 


North Shields 


I eterborough 


Southend -on- 


N.W.Counties 
S. Wales & M. 
N.W. Counties 
N.E.Coast 

S. Wales & M. 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

E. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Counties 


Scotland 

S. Wales & M. 
Scotland 

Mid. Counties 
S.W. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Wales & M. 
S. Counties 
N.W.Counties 


N.W.Counties 


S. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
S. Wales & M. 


Yorkshire 
N.W.Counties 
S. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
N.W. Counties 


E. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
Yorkshire 
Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 

S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 
=. Counties 
E. Counties 


N.W.Counties 
N.E. Coast 
Mid. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
N.E. Coast 


Mid. Counties 


S.W.Counties 
N.E. Coast 

S. Wales & M. 
S.W. Counties 


N.W.Counties 
S.W. Counties 
N.E. Counties 
Yorkshire 
S.W.Counties 
Ss. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
N.E. Coast 

Yorkshire 

Mid. Counties 
N.W.Counties 
Mid. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 


B Weston-S-Mare S.W. Counties 


Whitby 

A Widnes 

A Wigan . 

Winchester 

B Windsor 

A Wolver- 
hampton 

Worcester .. 

A Worksop .. 

Wrexham .. 

B Wycombe... 


Y armours 
2 Yeovil 
A York 


Yorkshire 
N.W.Counties 
N.W.Counties 
S. Counties 
S. Counties 
Mid. Counties 


Mid. Counties 
Yorkshire 
N.W. Counties 
Ss. Counties 


E. Counties 


. S.W. Counties 
. Yorkshire 


|| Carpenters and Plasterers, 1s. 8}d. 
{| Painters, 1s. 7d. 
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EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


EXCAVATOR, 1s. 44d. per hour ; LABOURER, 1s. 44d. 


per hour ; NAVVY, 1s. 44d. per hour ; TIMBERMAN, 
1s. 6d. per hour ; SCAFFOLDER, 1s. 54d. per hour ; 
WATCHMAN, 7s. 6d. per shift. 


Broken brick or stone, 2 in., per - - £010 0 


Thames ballast, per yd. ° _ 013 «0 
Pit gravel, per yd. . ° ° ° 018 O 
Pit sand, per yd. ° ‘ i ° 014 6 
Washed sand . 016 6 


Screened ballast or gravel, “add 10 per “cent. per yd. 
Clinker, breeze, etc., prices Se to locality. 
Portland cement, per ton . ‘ £2 19 0O 
Lias lime, per ton ‘i s 6.6 
Sacks charged eztra at 1s. 9d. each and credited 

when returned at 1s. 6d. 

Transport hire per day: 

Cart and horse £1 3 0O Trailer . £0 1: 
3-ton motor lorry 3 15 0 Steamroller 4 


0 
0 
Steam lorry, 5-ton 4. 0 0O Water cart 1 0 


Croror 


EXCAVATING and throwing out in or- 
dinary earth not exceeding 6 ft. 
deep, basis price, per yd. cube ‘ @e3 °6 
Exceeding 6ft., but under 12 ft., add 30 per 
cent. 
In stiff clay, add 30 per cent. 
In underpinning, add 100 per cent. 
In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 
If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 
Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 
RETURN, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 


per yd. ° £0 2 4 
SPREAD and level, including w heeling, 
per yd. ° ° ‘ ‘ 024 
PLANKING, per ft. sup. ‘ 0 0 5 
Do. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
30 per cent. 
HARDCORE, 2 in. ring, filled and 
rammed, 4 in. thick, per yd. sup. £0 2 1 
po. 6 in. thick, per yd. sup. . ° 0 210 
PUDDLING, per yd. aie 110 0 
CEMENT CONCRETE, 4-2-1, per yd. cube 2 3 0 
Do. 6-2-1, per yd. cube. 118 0O 


Do. in upper floors, add 15 per cent. 
po. in reinforced-concrete work, add 20 percent. 
po. in underpinning, add 60 per cent. 


L1as LIME CONCRETE, per yd. cube . £116 0 

BREEZE CONCRETE, per yd. cube ‘ st 7 © 

Do. in lintols, etc., per ft. cube ‘ 01 6 
DRAINER 


LABOURER, 1s. 44d. per hour; TIMBERMAN, 
ls. 6d. per hour ; BRICKLAYER, 1s. 94d. per hour ; 
PLUMBER, ls. 94d. per hour; WATCHMAN, 7s. 6d. 
per shift. 


Stoneware pipes, aes quip. 4 in., 


per yd. - & 2 
DO. 6 in., per “yd. ‘~ ‘ ‘ » & FFs 
DO. 9 in., per yd. ° ° « © Fs 

Cast-iron "pipes, coated, 9 om. name, 

4 in., per yd. 6 9 
DO. 6" in., peryd. . 0 9 2 
Portland cement and sand, see “ Excavator ” above. 

Lead for caulking, ” cut. 43 & 6 
Gaskin, per lb. ° o Fe? 
STONEWARE DRaInNs, jointed in cement, 

tested pipes, 4 in., per ft. os w@ &-e@ 
po. 6in., perft. . ° —— 
Do. 9 in., per ft. . ‘ » & FF 

CAST-IRON DRAINS, jointed in lead, 

4 in., per ft. . ‘ ° a a 

po. 6in., perft. . 011 0 


Note.—These prices include digging and filling 
for normal depths, and are average prices. 

Fittings in Stoneware and Iron according to 
type. See Trade Lists. 


BRICKLAYER 


BRICKLAYER, 1s. 94d. per hour; LABOURER, 
1s. 44d. per hour ; SCAFFOLDER, 1s. 54d. per hour. 


London stocks, per M. . . £4 7 O 
Flettons, per M. . ‘ ‘ 3 0 0 
Staffordshire blue, per M. i a 912 0 
Firebricks, 24 in., per M. ma 8 8 
Glazed salt, white, and ivory stretchers, 

per M. ° ° 22 0 0 


Do. headers, per M. e e e 2110 O 


PRICES CURRENT 


Colours, extra, per M. £510 0 

Seconds, less, per M. i ‘ ‘ ss ¢ © 
Cement and sand, see *‘ Excavator’’ above. 

Lime, grey stone, per ton . #22 12 0O 
Mized lime mortar, per yd. : ‘ ; & @ 

Damp course, in rolls of 44 in., per roll 0 2 6 
DO. Yin. perroll . 7 ‘ 0 4 9 
DO. 14 in. per roll. . ‘ 0 7 6 
DO. 18 in. per roll ° ° 0 9 6 

BRICKWORK in stone lime mortar, 

Flettons or equal, perrod . 33 0 0 
po. in cement do., oe rod . . 36 0 0 
Do. in stocks, add 2 25 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 100 per cent. per rod. 

po. circular on plan, add 124 per cent. per rod. 
FACINGS, Fair, per ft. sup. extra 5 £0 0 2 
po. Red Rubbers, gauged and set 

in putty, per ft. extra. 0 4 6 
Do. salt, white or ivory glazed, per 

ft. sup. extra . 0 5 6 

TUCK POINTING, per ft. sup. extra 0 010 
WEATHER POINTING, per ft. sup. extra 0 0 3 
GRANOLITHIC PAVING, 1in., per yd. 

sup. . ‘ ‘ 0 5 O 
Do. 14 in., per yd. sup.. 0 6 0 
po. 2in., per yd. sup. o F ¢ 

BITUMINOUS DAMP COURSE, ex : rolls, 
per ft. sup. ° ° . o® 6 7 
ASPHALT (Mastic) Damp CourRsrF, }in., 

per yd. sup. 0 8 0 

Do. vertical, per yd. sup. Sit © 
SLATE Damp CouRSE, per ft. sup. 0 010 
ASPHALT ROOFING (MASTIC) in two 

thicknesses, 3? in., per yd . 0 8 6 

DO. SKIRTING, 6 in. ° ° 0 0411 
BREEZE PARTITION BLocKsS, set in 

Cement, 14 in. per yd. sup. . 05 38 

Do. DO.3 in.. ‘ ° ° e 0 6 6 


BPBBBABABAAAAAAAAAAA? 


in London 


and are intended to 


and quantity. 
based upon the foregoing, and 


usual builders’ profits. 


BAW AAAAYAAAAAMAN 


THE wages are the Union rates current 
at the time of publication. 
The prices are for good quality material, 
cover delivery at 
works, wharf, station, or yard as custom- 
ary, but will vary according to quality 
The measured prices are 


include 


Though every 
care has been taken in its compilation 
it is impossible to guarantee the accuracy 
of the list, and readers are advised to have 
the figures confirmed by trade inquiry. 
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MASON 


MASON, 1s. 94d. per hour ; 
hour ; LABOURER, 
ls. 54d. per hour. 


Portland Stone: 

Whitbed, per ft. cube ‘ . ° 

Basebed. per ft. cube . 
Bath stone, per ft. cube. 

Usual trade extras for large blocks. 
York paving, av. 24 in., per yd. super. 
York templates sawn, per ft. cube 
Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., per ft. sup 

Cement and sand, see ** Excavator,’’ 


Horstina and setting stone, per ft. 
cube 
po. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., 
PLAIN face Portland basis, per ft. sup. 
po. circular, per ft. sup. 
SunK Face, per ft. sup. . i 
po. circular, per ft. sup. 
Joints, arch, per ft. sup. 
po. sunk, perft. sup. . . ° 
po. Do. circular, per ft. sup.. 
CIRCULAR-CIRCULAR work, per ft. sup. 
PLAIN MOULDING, straight, per inch 
of girth, per ft. run ; 
po. circular, do. perft.run . ° 


no. fizer, 1s. 104d. per 
ls. 43d. per hour ; SCAFFOLDER, 


£0 4 4 
, a fF 
02 9 
0 6 6 
0 6 9 
0 2 6 
“ete. -, above. 
a 2 3 
add 15 per cent. 
£0 2 8 
0 4 =O 
a a 
0 410 
0 2 6 
o 2 3% 
0 4 6 
a ae 
e 2 a 
e 2 4 
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HALF SAWING, perft. sup. . . OB 2 8 
Add to the foregoing prices if in York stone 
35 per cent. 
po. Mansfield, 124 per cent. 
Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent. 
bo. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 
SETTING 1 in. slate shelving in cement, 


per ft. sup. - £0 0 6 
RUBBED round nosing te do., per tt. 

a ° 0 0 6 
YORK STEps, rubbed = & R., ft. cub. 

fixed . i : 190 


YORK SILLs, w. & T., ft. cub. fixed. 113 Oo 


SLATER AND TILER 


SLATER, 1s. 94d. per hour; 
hour ; SCAFFOLDER, Is. 
ls. 44d. per hour. 


N.B.—Tiling is often executed as piecework. 


Slates, 


TILER, 1s. 94d. per 
54d. per hour ; LABOURER, 


lst quality, per M: 


Poctcne Ladies £14 0 0 

Countess . ° . * ° 27 0 0 

Duchess ‘* . ‘ e 32 0 0 
Clips, lead, per Ds. « ‘ ‘ . 004 
Clips, copper, per lb. . ‘ . 0 2 0 
Nails, compo, percut. . . ‘i 1 6 0 
Nails, copper, per lb. 0 110 

Cement and sand, see Ex ‘AVATOR, etc. , above. 
Hand-made tiles, per M. ‘ £518 0 
Machine-made tiles, per M. ‘ 56 8 0 
Westmorland slates, large, per ton ° 9 0 0 

Do. Peggies, per ton ; ‘ ‘ 75 0 
erm 3 in. gauge, compo nails, Portmadoc or 

equal : 

Ladies, per square : ‘ . £4 0 0 

Countess, per square . ‘ . 4 5 0 

Duchess, per square ‘ 410 0 
WESTMORLAND, in diminishing courses, 

per square . : . 6 5 0 
CORNISH DO., per square ° . 2 @ 
Add, if vertical, per square approx. . 013 0 
Add, if with copper nails, per square 

approx. 0 2 6 
Double course at eaves, per ft. approx. 01 0 


TILING, 4 in. gauge, every 4th course 
nailed, in hand-made tiles, average 
per square ° . ‘ 5 6 0 
DO., machine-made DoO., per square e 417 0 
Vertical Tiling, including pointing, add 18s. 0d. 
per square. 


FIXING lead soakers, per dozen ‘ £0 010 
STRIPPING old slates and stacking for 

re-use, and clearing away surplus 

and rubbish, per square > . 010 #O 
LABOUR only in laying slates, but in- 

cluding nails, per square ‘ . a me | 


See ‘“‘ Sundries for Asbestos Tiling.” 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
CARPENTER, 1s 94d. per hour ; JOINER, 1s. 94d. 
per hour ; LABOURER, 1s. 44d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices at Docks, London Standard. 
Scandinavian, etc. (equal to 2nds) : 


7x3, per std. ° . > - £23 0 0 

11x 4, per std. 33 0 0 
Memel or Equal. Slightly less than foregoing. 
oe. 7 P 1-in., per sq. . £1 5 0 
Do. T. and 1 in., per sq. 1 5 0 

Planed Boards, lin.x11 in., per std.” 33 0 O 
Wainscot oak, per ft. sup. of 1 in. ° 0 2 0 
Mahogany, per ft. sup. of Lin. . ° 0 2 0 
po. Cuba, per ft. sup. = mam « _ Se 2 @ 
Teak, per ft. sup. + 1 in. 5 a 0 3 «0 
DO., ft. cube . 015 O 
Fir fixed in wall atin lintels, deta 

ete., per ft. cube 0 5 9 
po. framed in floors, roofs, ete., per 

ft. cube 0 6 3 
Do., framed in trusses, ete., including 

ironw ork, per ft. cube ° ° et 3 
PITCH PINE, add 334 per cent. 
Frx1NG only boarding in floors, roofs, 

etc., per sq. 013 6 
SARKING FELT laid, th ply, per yd. ‘ 01 6 
po., 3-ply, per yd. . Se = 
CENTERING for concrete, “ete. le includ- 

ing horsing and striking, persq. . 310 0 
SLATE BATTENING, per sq. ‘ ° 018 6 
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PRICES CURRENT: continued. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER; 


DEAL GUTTER ROARD, 1 in., on firring, 
per sq. ° . ° £3 

MOULDED CASEMENTS, iti in., in 4 sqs., 
glazing beads and hung, per ft. sup. 

Do., DO.,2 in., per ft. sup. 

DEAL cased frames, oak 
d.h. sashes, brass-faced 
etc., per ft. sup. . ° ‘ 

Doors, 4 pan. sq. b.s., 2 in., per ft. sup. 

poO., DO., DO., 14 in., per ft. sup. 

po., DO., moulded b.s., 2 in., per ft. 
sup. . ‘ . ‘ 

DO., DO., DO., 14 in., per ft. sup. 

if in oak multiply 3 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 

If in teak multiply 3 times 

Woop BLOCK FLOORING, standard 
blocks, laid in mastic herringbone 
Deal, 1 in., per yd. sup., average 
po., ld in., peryd., sup., average 

po., DO., 1} in. maple blocks 

STAIRCASE WORK, DEAL: 
1 in. riser, 1} in. tread, 
sup. 8 
2 in. deal strings, fixed, per ft. sup. 


continued. 


sills, 2 in 
pulleys, 


3 times. 


fixed, per ft. 


PLUMBER 


PLUMBER, 1s. 34d. per hour ; MATE OR LABOURER 


ls. 44d. per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, per cut. 
po. drawn pipes, per cut. 
po. soil pipe, per cwt. 
Do. scrap, per cut. 

Copper, sheet, per Ib. . 

Solder, plumber’s, per lb. . 
po. fine, per lb. 

Cast-iron pipes, etc. : 
L.C.C. soil, 3 in., per yd. 

po. 4 in. per yd. 

RW.P., 24 in., a yd. 
po. 3 in., per yd. 
po. 4in., per yd. 

Gutter, 4 in. H.R., per yd. 
po. 4 in. O.G., per yd. 


£ 


— 


et COS PS Se 


MILLED LEAD and labour in gutters, 
flashings, etc. 
LEAD PIPE, fixed, 

joints, bends, and tacks, 4 in., 
pO. jin., per ft. 
po. 1 in., per ft. 
po. 1} in., per ft. ‘ . 
LEAD WASTE or soil, fixed as above, 
complete, 24 in., per ft. 
po. 3in., per ft. 
po. 4in., per ft. 
CAST-IRON R.W. PIPE, at 
length, 
per ft. i 
po. 3in.. per ft. 
po. 4 in., per ft. . 
CAST-IRON H.R. GUTTER, fixed, 
all clips, ete., 4 in., per ft. 
po. O.G. 4in., per ft. ‘ 
CAST-IRON SOIL PIPE, fixed with 
caulked joints and all ears, etc., 
4in., per ft. 
po. 3 in., per ft. 


including running 
per ft. 


24 Ib. per 
jointed in red lead, 24 in., 


with 


Fixing only: 

W.C. PANS and all joints, P. 
and including joints to water waste 
preventers, each ° ° 

BaTus only, with all joints 

LAVATORY BASINS only, 
joints, on brackets, each 


or 8s., 


with all 


PLASTERER 


s. 94d. per hour (plus allowances in 
LABOURER, l1s. 44d. per hour. 


PLASTERER, 1 
London only) ; 


Chalk lime, per ton : ° ° £2 12 
Hair, per cut. ‘ ‘ 4 0 18 
Sand and cement see EXCAVATOR, elc.. above. 
Lime putty, per cut. ‘ ‘ ° £0 
Hair mortar, per yd. 
Fine stuff, per yd. 
Sawn laths, per bdl. 
Keene’s cement, per ton 
Sirapite, per ton 
no. fine, per ton 
Plaster, per ton 
Do. per ton . 
Do. sine, per ton 


- 
TRO MTS 


i at) 
Cmcy 
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Thistle plaster, per ton 
Lath nails per lb. . 


LATHING with sawn laths, per yd. 

METAL LATHING, per yd. : 

FLOATING in Cement and Sand, 1lto5, 
for tiling or woodblock, 3? in., 
per yd. ; 

DO. vertical, pe r yd. . 

RENDER, On brickwork,1 to 3,0 per yd. 

RENDER in Portland and set in fine 
stuff, per yd. ‘ ; : 

LENDER, float, and set, trowelled. 
per yd. 

RENDER and set in Sirapite, 

po. in Thistle plaster, per yd. = 

Extra, if on but not including lath- 
ing, any of foregoing, per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, per yd. . 

ANGLES, rounded Keene’s on Port- 
land, per ft. lin. 

PLAIN CORNICES, in plaster, per inch 
girth, ine luding dubbing out, etc. 
per ft. lin. ; 

WHITE glazed tiling set in } -ortiand 
and jointed in Parian, per yd., 
from. ‘ 

FIBROUS PLASTER SLABS, per yd 


per ya. 


GLAZIER 


GLaztier, ls. 84hd. per hour. 
Class ; 4ths in crates : 
Clear, 21 oz. 
DO. 26 oz. . 
Cathedral white. 
Polished plate, 
2 ft. sup. 
po. 3ft. sup. 
Do. 7 ft. sup. 
po. 25 ft. sup. 
bo. 100 ft. sup. 
Rough plate, #, in. 
DO. tin., per ft. . 
Linseed oil putty, per ewt. 


per a ‘ 
British } in., 


up to 


GLAZING in putty, clear sheet, 21 oz. 0 
Do. 260z. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 0 
GLAZING in beads, 21 0z., per ft. 0 
DO. 26 0z., per ft. ° ‘ . 0 
Small sizes slightly less (under 3 ft. sup.). 
Patent glazing in rough plate, 
1s. 5d. to 2s. per ft. 

LeAD LicHurts, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., 
usual domestic sizes, fixed, and up, 
per ft. sup. ‘ > ‘ 

Glazing only, polished plate, 64d. 
according to size. 


£9 3 6 
to 8d. per ft 


DECORATOR 


PAINTER, 1s, 83d. 
per hour; FRENCH 
PAPERHANGER, Is. 


per hour; 
POLISHER, Is. 
Sid. per hour. 


Genuine white lead, per cwt. ° . £3 
Linseed oil, raw, per gall. ° . 0 
po., boiled, per gall. ° ‘ 0 
Turpentine, per gall. * ° 0 
Liquid driers, per gall. . ‘ 0 
Knotting, per gall. . i js . 1 
Distemper, washable, in ordinary col- 
ours, pef cwt., and up . ‘ . 2 
Double size, per firkin ‘ é ‘ 0 
Pumice stone, per lb. : 0 
Single gold le af (transfe rable) , per 
hook . 
Varnish copal, per gall. and up 
po., flat, per gall. js 
DO., paper, per gall. 
French polish, per gall. . ‘ ‘ 
Ready mixed paints, per gall. and up 


LIME WHITING, per yd. sup. ‘ 
WasuH, stop, and whiten, per yd. sup. 
bo., and 2 coats distemper with pro- 
prietary distemper, per yd. sup. 
KNOT, stop, and prime, per yd. sup. 
PLAIN PAINTING, including mouldings, 
and on plaster or joinery, 1st coat, 
per yd. sup ° . ‘ 
DO., subsequent coats, per yd. sup. 
Do., enamel coat, per yd. sup. . . 
BRUSH-GRAIN, and 2 coats varnish, 
per yd. sup. e ° . 


normal span. 


LABOURER, Is. 43d. 
Yd. per hour ; 
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FIGURED DO., DO., per yd. sup. 
FRENCH POLISHING, per ft. sup. 
STRIPPING old paper and preparing, 
per piece . ° F 
HANGING PAPER, ordinary, per piece . 
po.., fine, per piece, and upwards 
VARNISHING PAPER, 1 coat, per piece 
CANVAS, strained and fixed, per yd. 
sup. . . . ; . ‘ 
VARNISHING, hard oak, Ist coat, yd. 
sup. . ° 
pDo., each subseque nt co nat, 
sup 


per yd. 


SMITH 


smMirH weekly rate equals 1s. 9t¢d. per hour; 
MATrF, do. 1s. 4d. per hour; ERECTOR, 1s. 94d. 
per hour ; FITTER, 1s. 94d. per hour ; LABOURER, 
ls. 4d. per hour 


Vild steel in British standard sections, 
per ton 
Sheet steel : 

Flat sheets, black. per ton ; 

Do., Galrd., per ton . 
Corrugated sheets, galvd., per ton 
Driving screws, galvd., per grs. . 
Washers, galrd., per grs. ° 
Bolts and nuts, per cwt. and up ° 


MILD STEEL in trusses, etc., erected, 
per ton ° e . . . 

po., in smali sections as reinforce- 
ment, per ton 

pDo., in compounds, per ton 

po., in bar or rod reinforcement, per 
ton . ° . ° ° . 

WROT. IRON in chimney bars, etc., 
including building in, per ewt. 

po., in light railings and balusters, 
per cwt. ° 

FIXING orfty corrugated sheeting, in- 
cluding washers and driving screws, 
per yd. ° . 


SUNDRIES 


Fibre or wood pulp boardings, accord- 
ing to quality and quantity. 

The measured work price is on the 
same basis . per ft. sup. 


FIBRE BOARDINGS, fixed on, but not 
including studs or grounds, per ft. 
sup. . . 

Plaster board, per yd. sup. from 

PLASTER BOARD, fixed as last, per yd. 
sup. . from 

Asbestos sheeting, 5, in., gre y flat, per 
yd, sup. ° 

po., corrugated, per yd. sup. - = 

ASBESTOS SHEETING, fixed as last, 
flat, per yd. sup. - 

po.. corrugated, per yd. sup. . ° 


ASBESroS slating or tiling on, but not 
including battens, or boards, plain 
‘diamond’ per square, grey ° 

bo., red > ‘ ae ae. 

Asbestos cement slates or tiles, #, in. 
punched per M.grey . . > 

pDo., red ‘ ‘ ‘ 


ASBESTOS COMPOSITION FLOORING : 
Laid in two coats, average } in. 
thick, in plain colour, per yd. sup. 
po., + in. thick, suitable for domestic 


work, unpolished, per yd. . . 


Metal casements for wood frames, 
domestic sizes, per ft. sup. ‘ 5 


po., in metal frames, per ft. sup. ‘ 

HANGING only metal casement in, but 
not including wood frames, each . 

BUILDING in metal casement frames, 
per ft. sup. e ° ° 


Waterproofing compounds for cement. 
Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. to the cost of cement used. 


Plywood 

3 mim alder, per ft. sup. ‘ 

44 mjm amer. white, per ft. sup. 5 

# mim figured ash, per ft. sup. 

44 mim 3rd quality, composite birch, 
per ft. sup.. ° ° ° . 








